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Editorial 


THE Firta Cuicaco MEETING 


It is a pleasure to report that our twenty-fifth meeting was the 
largest and best in our history. The enrolled attendance was 438, 
a record number. At the first session we were crowded out of the 
room which had been set apart for all our sessions, and the 
remaining sessions were held in Mandel Hall, which was, by a 
happy coincidence, the very room in which the first meeting of 
the Association was held. Of course we always expect a large 
attendance in Chicago because of its many local classical teachers, 
and the more because they are organized in the well-known Chi- 
cago Classical Club. But the attendance was not chiefly local: 
the most remote parts of our territory were well represented. It 
was especially pleasant to see so many of our southern members, 
whose own sectional meeting had been held four weeks earlier. 
Because of this large attendance and wide geographical distribu- 
tion this meeting, even more than most meetings, seemed notable 
for its reunions of old friends. 

The arrangements for our entertainment and convenience were 
excellent. The program of papers was well balanced between the 
scholarly and the pedagogical, all were presented as announced, 
and their quality was unusually good. The high point of the 
meeting was the dinner in honor of Professor Paul Shorey. The 
number of guests present to do him honor, three hundred, was 
limited only by the size of the dining-room in Ida Noyes Hall. 
Three well-chosen speakers blended wit, sense, and genuine affec- 
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tion in their remarks; and Professor Shorey himself spoke in his 
happiest manner. 

Impressive evidence of the continuity of the organization was 
given by two roll calls — of the speakers on our first program, 
and of past presidents of the Association. Of the eleven members 
who read papers at our first meeting, four have died: Walter Den- 
nison, Arthur Fairbanks, Francis W. Kelsey, and William Gard- 
ner Hale. Every one of the seven still living was at this meeting: 
C. D. Buck, B. L. D’Ooge, G. J. Laing, W. G. Manly, J. A. Scott, 
J. J. Schlicher, and Paul Shorey. Of the twenty-three past pres- 
idents, twelve responded to the roll call at this meeting. 

Those of us who had been at the first meeting remembered the 
doubts with which we began. Would the Association live? Could 
the JourNnaL find support? Might we hope ever to secure two 
thousand members? Those doubts had been removed long ago. 
At this meeting the Secretary’s report showed that we now have 
3379 members, and that the JouRNAL, grown from its original 
32 pages to 80, now has a total circulation of 6027. 

The next meeting is to be held at Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, on April 4, 5, and 6, 1930. Those of us who attended the 
meeting held there twenty years ago have many reasons for 
remembering our reception. We hope and believe that the success 
of the next meeting is assured. 

The officers elected for next year are: President, W. J. Battle, 
University of Texas; Vice-President, Calla A. Guyles, University 
of Wisconsin; Secretary-Treasurer, W. L. Carr, University of 
Michigan; member of the Executive Committee, H. J. Bassett, 
Evansville College. The present editors-in-chief were re-elected, 
with the accustomed “authority to appoint managing, associate, 


and department editors.” 
A. T. W. 
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TEACHERS OF THE CLASSICS, AND EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES: 
THE PAST — THE FUTURE’? 


By CHaRLES KNAPP 
Barnard College, Columbia University 


If I had at my disposal the time available to one who is deliver- 
ing a course of lectures on a given topic, I should take delight in 
trying to trace in full detail the history of classical studies in the 
United States, and the influence exerted by those studies on the 
intellectual development of men (and women) who have played 
a large part in the history of our country. But since one can not 
cover all topics within a time-limit of thirty minutes, I have elect- 
ed to touch but lightly the part which, in the past, teachers of the 
classics have had in American education, to pass over entirely, at 
least so far as direct statement is concerned, matters of the present, 
and to devote the major part of my paper to the role which in the 
future teachers of the classics may play, if they will, in American 
education. 

My Credo with respect to the value, potential or actual, of liber- 
al studies, especially classical studies, was voiced for me centuries 
ago, by no less a person than Cicero, in his Pro Archia, Chapter 
vil. I translate the chapter as follows: 


Some one will say: “Were those men of the first rank, men whose 
achievements literature records, were they, I ask, trained by those liberal 
studies <doctrina> which you extol so highly?” It would be hard to 
prove it with respect to them all, but none the less I am sure of the 
proper answer to the question. I grant you that many a man without 
liberal training has shown a wondrous spirit and marvelous ability, and 
by the very bent of his nature, well-nigh divine, has of himself stood out 
in sharp relief as a man self-controlled and steadfastly moral (i.e. as 


1 This paper was read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Clas- 
sical League, held at Minneapolis, July 5, 1928. 
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true man); I go further and add that natural abilities unreinforced by 
liberal training have oftener reached the reputation for manhood and 
achieved true manhood than has liberal training unreinforced by natural 
abilities. And yet, at the same time, I maintain with might and main 


‘that, when to natural abilities out of the ordinary there has been added 


the systematic moulding that results from liberal training, then, and not 
till then, there comes into being an indescribable something, glorious and 
unique. To the splendid company of such men belongs that superman, 
whom our fathers saw, Africanus; to this company belong C. Laelius 
and L. Furius, men perfectly balanced and self-contained; to this com- 
pany belongs also that heroic figure, the most gallant and the best- 
trained man of his time, Cato the Elder. Surely, if such men were helped 
in no way by literature to achieve and to practice true manhood, they 
would never have devoted themselves so enthusiastically to literature. 
But even if such training did not manifestly yield such wondrous in- 
crease and if the sole aim and end of such training were delight, none 
the less, methinks, would you regard such mental and spiritual relaxation 
as most refined and truly liberal. For, whereas all other delights belong 
not to all circumstances nor to all ages nor to all places, these pursuits 
nurture youth, delight old age, grace prosperity, to adversity proffer 
refuge and solace, please at home, stand not in the way out of doors, 
spend the night with us, go to foreign parts with us, and attend us in 


the country. 

It would be easy enough to cite examples of men who, though 
they had no classical training at all or though, in spite of some 
study of the classics, they were not well versed in them, none the 
less played large parts in American history and influenced greatly 
the development of our country. One might mention here men 
as widely different as George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and 
William Jennings Bryan. On the other hand, we might name no 
less a personage than Thomas Jefferson as the result of that com- 
bination of natural ability and wide and liberal training of which 
Cicero spoke so well. I would refer you to a brief article, by Mr. 
Fred Irland, long an official reporter of the House of Represen- 
tatives, entitled “The Culture of Thomas Jefferson,” published in 
the Classical Weekly x (1916), 61f, and to a highly interesting 
pamphlet, Letters of Thomas Jefferson Concerning Philology and 
the Classics, edited by Thomas Fitzhugh.? In Mr. Irland’s paper 


2 Published by the University of Virginia, 1919, as a reprint from the Alumni 
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you will find a list of the books, Greek and Latin, in Jefferson's 
library, as it was bought by the United States Government in 1815. 
I have space to quote but one sentence, highly interesting : “There 
is <in the surviving part of the collection> one little pocket 
Cicero, containing De Officitis, De Senectute, De Amicitia, and 
Paradoxa, which shows more wear of the pages than any other 
of the two thousand volumes that remain. . . .”’ 

In 1819, in a letter to John Brazier, Jefferson wrote words that 
sound like an echo of the words of Cicero quoted above :* 

... | know it is often said that there have been shining examples of 
men of great abilities in all the businesses of life, without any other 
science * than what they had gathered from conversations and inter- 
course with the world. But who can say what these men would not ® have 
been, had they started in the science on the shoulders of a Demosthenes 
or Cicero, of a Locke or Bacon, or a Newton? To sum the whole, there- 
fore, it may truly be said that the classical languages are a solid basis 
for most, and an ornament to all the sciences. 

With Jefferson, devotion to the classics was not merely a mat- 
ter of lip-service, as it has been all too often in more recent times 
in the case of many whose endorsements of the classics and of 
classical education have been gathered and published. Here is 
what Professor Fitzhugh says (59) of the establishment of the 
University of Virginia: 

..+In March of 1825 <Jefferson’s> plan for university education 
was effectuated, and the University of Virginia opened its doors at 
Charlottesville with seven chairs of instruction, announced in the fol- 
lowing order: Ancient Languages under George Long of England. ... 

Down to the time that I entered Columbia College (1883), 
and for a few years thereafter, every student of that College who 
was a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts was still re- 
quired to prove, as a condition precedent to admission to the Col- 
lege, that he had some knowledge of both Greek and Latin; and 


Bulletin of the University of Virginia for April, 1918, October, 1918, January 
and April, 1919. 

3 See Fitzhugh, 51. 

4 Jefferson is using the word science in the sense of the Latin scientia, 
“knowledge,” or “branch of knowledge.” 

5 A curious slip in English! 
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he was required to continue his study of both languages for at 
least two years in the College. Speaking broadly, we may say that 
this description was typical of the American college in general. 
Up to that time, classics, mathematics, and philosophy were the 
main constituents of the college course. No one would have the 
presumption to maintain that there were, down to 1885 or later, 
no educated men in America. When that point has been granted, 
another must be granted at once: the study of the classics con- 
tributed materially to the intellectual development, the education 
of the better representatives of American manhood. No one would 
maintain, seriously, that the student is not affected by what he 
studies (provided, of course, the student has natural ability and 
pursues his studies in the right way). If such a doctrine could be 
maintained, then common sense would suggest that the doors of 
every school, college, and university in this land, yes, throughout 
the world, should be closed at once. Hence we may assert, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction or challenge, that in all the 
long history of our country, down to the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century, the study of the classics, which formed so 
large a part of the curriculum in every American college, was a 
most important element, indeed, the most important element, in 
the education of American men. It follows irresistibly that to the 
teachers of the classics in that long period the United States of 
America were, and are, profoundly indebted. 

I turn now to the thoughts suggested by the last part of the 
title of my paper — The Future. I shall use little time in stating 
— or restating — the conditions, favorable or adverse, that affect 
the teaching of the classics in our country. We all know them, 
especially the adverse conditions. But we should know them to 
find in them not an excuse for failure, but rather a challenge, an 
inspiration to play our part to the full. 

In a “Teacher’s Manual” to a certain Beginners’ Latin Book, 
published as long ago as 1920, one may find the following para- 
graphs: 


The study of Latin is on the increase and its position is secure. With 
sensible, progressive teachers and practical, up-to-date books, its hold 
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upon the schools can be greatly increased. It was in a much more perilous 
state years ago when it was required of many and the small field from 
which it could recruit was limited to the few non-Latin students in the 
school. In those days, boys learned bookkeeping in the store and manual 
training in the shop, and there was small chance of their ever having an 
opportunity to come into contact with Latin. 

Now all is changed and these boys come to school. The number of 
high-school pupils in the country has trebled in the last fifteen years, so 
that Latin teachers now have a million more students to recruit from 
than they had a generation ago. For a forward-looking teacher, equipped 
with progressive ideas and a modern textbook, there is a wonderful 
opportunity for missionary work. 


Publishers are not much given to day-dreaming. 

The beauty and the value of the classical languages, as means 
of expression of the achievements of the human mind, are denied 
by no one — except by persons who are without knowledge of 
those languages. The beauty and the value of the finer parts of 
Greek literature and of Latin literature are denied by no one, save 
by persons who have never studied them at all, or by persons who 
“studied” them and, so they say, found nothing in them!! Con- 
demnation of the study of Greek and Latin by such persons is 
presumption, the arrogant presumption of the ignorant. We lov- 
ers of the classics ought to point out, far more often than we do, 
and in far more vigorous and in far plainer language than we 
have ever thus far used, that many, if not most, of those who 
condemn the study of the Greek and Latin languages and litera- 
tures are in no sense entitled to speak on the subject, that their 
words of condemnation are as negligible as would be condemna- 
tory words about medicine, its theory, and its practice, by one 
who had never really mastered a single textbook on medicine 
and had never sat for even a single moment, as student, by the 
side of the sick. 

We, who have studied the classics, should never doubt the value 
of such study, when it is rightly pursued by the right persons. 
Being wholly clear in our minds on that point, we should bend all 
our energies to answering certain questions: How can we make 
the study of the classics, in the original languages, of most profit 
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to the boys and the girls of America? How can we make as large, 
as fine, as useful as possible the contribution that, as teachers of 
the classics, we are privileged to make, and are making, toward 
education in this country? 

In seeking answers to these questions, I shall set down first 
ways that, in my judgment, are not, in themselves, adequate means 
to the end we have in view. 

First, then, I shall say that Investigations, even Investigations 
by the American Classical League, are not in themselves the an- 
swer to our questions. The results of the Investigation conducted 
by the American Classical League, such results, I mean, as will 
have any immediate value for the teacher of the classics, were 
published in the last months of 1924, less than four years ago. ° 
How many teachers of the classics, teachers, I mean, who have 
been teaching Latin or Greek, or both, for four or more years, 
have really mastered this booklet? Has every such teacher even 
seen a copy of the Report? I venture to assert that its contents are 
well known today to but three groups of persons: first, those who 
were directly concerned in its preparation; second, publishers of 
Latin textbooks for high schools; and, third, the authors of the 
textbooks which, in the last three or four years, have been pouring 
forth, all clamoring for a place in the sun, on the basis of the dec- 
laration, not always in strict accord with the truth, that they 
meet the recommendations of the Report of the Classical Investi- 
gation. 

My memory tells me that some ten or fifteen years ago Profes- 
sor Charles Mills Gayley, of the University of California, pointed 
out that the average period of service by teachers in the United 
States had, for some time past, been less than five years.” My ex- 
perience as Secretary-Treasurer of The Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States shows me, clearly enough, that there is among 
teachers of the classics in this country what in “labor” circles 


6 The Classical Investigation, Part One, General Report; A Summary of 
Results with Recommendations for the Organization of the Course in Secondary 
Latin and for Improvements in Methods of Teaching: Princeton University 


Press (1924). 
7 Unhappily, I cannot recall where Professor Gayley published this statement. 
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would be called a very considerable “turn-over.” Since the Report 
of the Classical Investigation of the American Classical League 
was issued, in 1924, two things have happened, both import- 
ant to us in our present discussion: (1) many who were teaching 
the classics then are not teaching them now; and (2) hundreds 
of persons who are teaching the classics now were not teaching 
them in 1924. How many members of the latter class know any- 
thing at all, even by hearsay, of the Report of the Classical Inves- 
tigation of the American Classical League? 

Does the answer to our question lie in the elaboration of meth- 
ods of teaching the classics? Even if we grant, for the sake of 
argument, that methods of teaching are in any real measure com- 
municable, common sense tells us, if we stop to think at all, that 
in order to apply a method or methods we must have something 
to which to apply the method or methods. Study of methods of 
teaching can be profitable only in proportion as the student of 
methods possesses already a solid body of knowledge of the sub- 
ject to which he means to apply such knowledge of methods as he 
can acquire vicariously, or otherwise. I make the assertion that. 
everywhere in Teachers’ Colleges, in introductory courses in meth- 
ods of teaching, much, if not most, of the time, is taken up in 
study, not at all of method, but of subject-matter. That this is 
true, whatever be the subject, I assert without hesitation. The re- 
mainder of the time spent in the course is, in my deliberate judg- 
ment, time wasted. 

Some years ago I was told by a person of distinction in the 
classical world that the teachers in certain Summer Session class- 
es in Methods of Teaching Latin had “not been interested in an 
informational article, dealing, let us say, with the journeys of 
Aeneas, as portrayed in the Aeneid, but were always clamoring 
to know, ‘How would you present this point, or that point, to a 
class.’ ’’* Would it be at all unfair to say of such “teachers” that 
they were more interested in learning how to present what they 
did not know than in learning something (more) to present, by 
any method? 


8 See the Class. Wk. x1v (1920), 9. 
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It must be remembered also, in connection with this matter of 
method, that, to modify the famous words of Terence, Nihil temp- 
tari potest quod non prius temptatum est. 

Thirty years or more ago great stress was laid, especially by 
Professor J. B. Greenough, on learning to read Latin at sight. To 
give concrete form to his admonitions on this point, Professor 
Greenough began to edit a series of booklets meant to help pupils 
to learn to read Latin at sight. The series died after three or four 
booklets had been published. How many in this audience can tell 
me the names of these booklets? Thirty years ago books of selec- 
tions from various Latin authors were the rage; in that day, as 
now, voices were heard in the land telling us that Caesar was too 
hard for boys and girls, and as a result dull and uninteresting. 
Books were published to “meet the demand,” created by these 
critics themselves, and by them alone, for collections of passages 
selected from various Latin authors. The proponents of this meth- 
od forgot then, as proponents of like procedure forget now, that 
to turn from author to author, from snippet to snippet, is diffi- 
cult not merely for the pupil in the secondary school but for his 
teachers as well. If we are honest with ourselves, and with the 
world, we shall admit that, if an author has a distinctive style, 
our first contact with him and his style is for us no easy matter; 
we do not feel as if we are being carried to the skies on flowery 
beds of ease! How much less delightsome must such an exper- 
ience be to the beginner!! We need feel no surprise, therefore, 
that the books of Latin Selections that were published in the last 
decade or the last decade and a half of the nineteenth century are 
wholly unknown to most of us. 

If we put our main reliance on reports of investigations, or on 
study of method, or on textbooks, or even on these three things 
combined, we shall not be able to play in American education the 
great role which we can play, if we will. 

In what, then, does the answer to our questions lie? To my 
mind, it lies in two things, (1) personality, and (2) knowledge. 

Long years ago I wrote as follows in the Classical Weekly 1x 
(1916), 105: 
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. . . Knowledge and personality is the formula for good teaching — for 
good living in general. Now, to know more is easy, to be more is hard. 
We all know persons, who, unhappily, as they learn more, seem less and 
less human, possessed less and less of the human and humanizing capa- 
cities and qualities which are indispensable to effective teaching. I know 
no formula by which one can make good the resolve ‘I will go and get 
me a personality,’ but it might help to that end if all teachers of the Clas- 
sics were to keep their bodies and their minds in vigorous condition, if 
they were to embrace every opportunity to influence rightly and to be in- 
fluenced rightly by the active life of their times. Isolation here is as fatal 
as isolation from our fellow Classicists. 


To what I wrote then I may add a few words now. It has been 
said, times without number, that life is the best teacher. In ac- 
cepting that dictum, I define the word life to include life as we 
learn about it through the reading of great works of literature 
and, more especially, life as we live it ourselves. But, alas! many 
persons merely evist: they do not live. A teacher of literature, 
ancient or modern, who does not himself live, really live, has no 
rod by which to measure the life of a people, ancient or modern, no 
scales by which to weigh the achievements of that people, ancient 
or modern. 

Every teacher, whatever his subject, should be deeply interest- 
ed in every phase of the life of today, in every quarter of the globe. 
The student of ancient Roman life will find illustrative material 
everywhere, especially, of course, in countries where the Latin 
influence was once strong (let us name at random Cuba, South 
America, Louisiana). But the student will find help, repeatedly, in 
quarters where he would least expect to find it. Among my prized 
books is one entitled Travel Letters from the Orient.® It consists 
of letters written by an American publisher to the members of his 
business establishment. Much in that book, so far as it relates to 
Japan, is of very great interest and value to the student of Roman 
life. 

How may we acquire knowledge of the classics? The first step 
toward the acquisition of knowledge is the desire, the will to ac- 
quire knowledge. All the remaining steps depend on one thing, 


® By E. H. Scott: Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company (1922). 
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the willingness to pay, to the uttermost, the price which one must 
pay to make good his will to acquire knowledge of the classics. 
Everything has its price; we get nothing whatever without pay- 
ing for it in some way, directly or indirectly. The more valuable 
the thing we wish to buy, the higher the price we must pay. I 
know of nothing (save character) more precious than knowledge; 
hence I do not hesitate to say that the price to be paid for know- 
ledge always has been, is now, and always will be high. What of 
it? If a man or a woman is not willing to pay the price of knowl- 
edge, what right has he or she to be a teacher? 

While I was wondering how to express most effectively the 
thoughts I have just put before you, I bought and read a copy of 
a book, by Burton J. Hendrick, entitled The Training of an 
American.”® This book is an account of the early life of Walter 
Hines Page (though published last in time, it constitutes the first 
of the four volumes of the Life and Letters of Walter Hines 
Page). Chapter vit of this book opens with a passage that is so 
apposite to our present purpose that I quote it here, in part (193- 
95): 

The next few years of Page’s life represent his battle with that 
divinity whom most men find so tantalizing —that is, success. Yet to 
Page success was no fickle or mysterious goddess; like most human pro- 
cedures, advancement in life, if it came at all, was simple, direct, honest, 
dependent upon a few homely virtues, and not at all a triumph of the 
miraculous. When the struggle was over, and Page could view the 
several steps with detachment, he outlined the fundamental conditions 
in a characteristic letter to his sons. “Every man,” he wrote, “who does 
anything out of the common suffers at some time a complete absorption 
in his task. At some time and for a period he does more work or more 
skilful work or more devoted work than others who do similar tasks; and 
he thus gains greater skill than others have, or a more intimate knowl- 
edge, or builds up a stronger enthusiasm... . 

. . . Inquire into the life of any dozen men who are indistinguishable 
from any other dozen of the barely successful and you are likely to find 
that hardly one of them ever suffered a complete absorption in his work; 
they have gone on at a conventional pace and they have overtaken only 
the conventional and the commonplace. Success has a fast gait; or she 


10 The Training of an American: The Earlier Life and Letters of Walter 
H. Page, 1855-1913: Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co. (1928). 
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flies high; or she yields only after a long, hard siege. Use what figure 
you will, it means struggle, devotion, absorption, enthusiasm, the losing 
of one’s self; and she is won in no other way. 

. . . So long as a man has only a languid or merely commonplace 
interest in his work, he can easily find explanations of the coyness of 
success. She seems to him eccentric, whimsical. He can easily mistake 
bad judgment for bad luck. Indeed they do belong to the same family. 
And as the ill-born assert great pride in their lineage, the unsuccessful 
often manufacture a philosophy that scorns success — call her a wanton, 
a fickle and absurd creature, subject to no law and to no reasonable cal- 
culation. The truth is that common sense, common honesty, common good 
judgment, spurred on by uncommon enthusiasm or energy win success 
every time. And the important fact is she will be won in no other way.” 

The teacher of the classics must, then, feel first of all that the 
classics are a supremely important subject, that, for the right sort 
of pupils, they are, if rightly taught by right teachers and rightly 
studied by right pupils, sure to minister in extraordinary measure 
to the development of those pupils. Next, in order to fit himself to 
be the right sort of teacher of the classics (indeed, of any subject 
whatever), the teacher must be willing to spend and be spent in 
_ the preparation of himself for his high task. He must be all that 
he can, he must live as finely and as richly as he can, and he must 
study the classics ceaselessly. 

How should he study the classics? What should he study? He 
should study anything and everything that pertains to the classics 
in themselves and in their relations to the present or their con- 
trast with the present. The Greek and Latin languages, literature, 
archaeology, art, economics, history, etc., should all be included 
within the range of study of a teacher of the classics. If you say 
we have not time for such study, I enter, without hesitation and 
with vehemence, a most emphatic denial. We all of us waste 
time, in enormous quantities. If we were to take even a small frac- 
tion of the time we waste and were to devote that small fraction 
to systematic study, day by day, week by week, month by month, 
there would be far fewer gaps in our knowledge of classical things. 

If, however, for good reasons — I can think at the moment of 
only one such good reason, serious and prolonged impairment of 
health — our time for study shall prove to be limited, so that we 
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must narrow the range of our interests, let us at least devote our- 
selves to the study of the Latin language, the Greek language, 
Latin literature, and Greek literature in the original. If we do less 
than that, if we fail to add day by day to our knowledge of the 
classical languages and of the classical literatures, we are robbing 
and crippling ourselves and, what is worse, cheating the pupils 
committed to our care; when they shall ask us for bread, we shall 
be giving them only stones. 

At this point I shall make a concrete suggestion — a mere hint 
of what might be said, did time permit. Many of my former stu- 
dents, not merely recent graduates, but graduates of some years’ 
standing, have asked me what they can do to broaden and deepen 
their knowledge of Latin and of Greek. Every little while I re- 
read, myself, at one sitting, such things as the Third Oration 
against Catiline, the Pro Archia, the De Senectute, or a book of 
the De Bello Gallico, or a book of the Aeneid. The teacher ought 
to own several editions of each of these works, and he should 
study and digest the notes in each. I myself have derived measure- 
less profit from the study of editions of various writings of Cicero, | 
all by an English scholar, the late James S. Reid, who, at the time 
he prepared these editions, was probably the foremost authority 
in the world on Cicero’s language. Professor Reid’s editions of 
the Pro Archia, the Cato Maior, the Laelius, the Pro Milone, and 
the Pro Balbo will all repay repeated and devoted study. But the 
time should come when the teacher will find at once his greatest 
delight and his greatest profit in using, as he reads his classical 
authors, volumes that contain the text and the text alone. Then he 
will know how far he understands the ancient authors, tien he 
will supply, out of his own reading and out of his own life, his 
commentary on the ancient authors. 

Thus far I have been speaking of the teacher’s preparation for 
his work as teacher, 7. e. I have been considering his professional 
relation to the classics. But there is another relation that every 
teacher of the classics should have to the classics — not wholly 
separable from his professional relation to them, yet in a way dis- 
tinct therefrom. I mean the personal pleasure and profit he should 
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derive from constant reading of the classics, Greek and Latin. I 
sometimes fear that many persons who have no professional con- 
nection with the classics put us in this matter to the blush. Mark 
these words, written of Jefferson: 


Then began the long and illustrious career of the lawyer and states- 
man, during which one of his biographers, Rayner, tells us that Jefferson 
scarcely passed a day without reading a portion of the classics. Through- 
out his life and letters we find him constantly referring to the debt of 
gratitude he felt he owed his father for having seen to it that he should 
enjoy a strong classical education, by which was meant, not an education 
confined to the classics, but one which while including history, mathe- 
matics, natural science, and modern languages, recognized that Latin and 
Greek are the source and foundation of modern civilization, and deserve 
to be studied accordingly. “I thank on my knees,” he exclaims in a letter 
to Dr. Joseph Priestley in 1800, “him who directed my early education 
for having put into my possession this rich source of delight; and I 
would not exchange it for anything which I could then have acquired, 
and have not since acquired.” Twenty-five years later, when George 
Long visited him at Monticello, he found him well acquainted with Polyb- 
ius, and the last time that he saw him, when he was suffering with a 
complaint which caused his death a few weeks later, he found him read- 
ing Pliny’s Letters. . 

I have time to select but one more example, and that shall be 
thoroughly up to date. In the Classical Weekly xx1 (1928), 177- 
81, there appeared an article entitled “Caesar, De Bello Gallico 7. 
45-52 — The Attack at Gergovia—A Case of the ‘Limited Objec- 
tive.’”’ I regard the article as one of the most important articles on 
Caesar published within the last twenty-five years. Was it the 
product of a Latin Seminar? Was it written by a professional 
classicist, holding a chair of research in some university? No, 
the writer of the paper, Mr. Lincoln MacVeagh,” “‘is a publisher, 
and also President of the Dial Press, New York City. During the 
Great War he was a captain of infantry, with the 80th Division, 
in France; he served both in the line and on the staff. After the 
Armistice he served as a Major in the Historical Section of the 
General Staff at Chaumont.’”’ How many of us, professed and 


11 See Fitzhugh, 21 f. 
12 See the Class. Wk. xx1 (1928), 177, n. 1. 
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professional teachers of the classics, have read as widely as this 
much-occupied business man has read in the classics? If you say 
to me here that you have no time, I will tell you that Mr. Mac- 
Veagh is as busy as any one of us is. I will ask you also to read 
that fine book, The Life of Sir William Osler,"* and note how this 
extremely busy physician found time to read enormous quantities 
in books of every sort. Most of those books were, of course, non- 
classical; some were books about phases of classical life and 
thought; still others, many of them, were books written in the 
classical languages, especially Latin. In an address delivered at 
Belfast, in July, 1909, he recurred to a hobby of his, a plea for 
the habit of reading. I quote one sentence from the address (11, 
185): 

... With half an hour’s reading in bed every night as a steady practice, 
the busiest man can get a fair education before the plasma sets in the 
periganglionic spaces of his grey cortex. 

I should amend the first clause to read: “With half an hour’s read- 
ing <somewhere, somehow> every <day> as a steady practice,” 
and then enthusiastically endorse the thought of the sentence. 

In writing this paper, I have had no intention whatever to in- 
dict the teachers of classics in the United States. I have read far 
too many such indictments — some of them by persons who were 
themselves, I well knew, anything but good teachers. I know of 
nothing easier to do than to prove that men and women have fail- 
ings and come short of their ideals, whether those ideals be high 
or low. Furthermore, I am convinced, both by abstract a priori 
reasoning and by things I have seen over and over again in print, 
that every indictment that can be drawn against the teachers of 
the classics can be drawn against the teachers of any other subject 
whatsoever. I have seen such indictments, without number, 
against practically every subject in the school and college curricu- 
lum — including even history and education. In his Annual Re- 
port for 1927, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Colum- 
bia University, condemned, in unsparing terms, the teaching of 
science in our American colleges and universities! ! 


18 Harvey Cushing: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1925). 
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My purpose has been rather, first, to remind teachers of the 
classics briefly of the great part that the teaching of the classics 
has played in American education, and then to point them to the 
future. I would stimulate them to do more and better, even, than 
their predecessors and they themselves have been able to do here- 
tofore. I have put before them a high ideal, but not an impossible 
ideal, an ideal whose attainment, even in part, will call for unre- 
mitting toil, but a toil that will be amply repaid. What that pay- 
ment is has never been better expressed, will never be better ex- 
pressed, than it was in those famous words of Cicero: 


. . . Haec studia adulescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, se- 
cundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac solacium praebent, 
delectant donu, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, 
peregrinantur, rusticantur. 


The fight against liberal education, against culture, is centuries 
old; Cicero fought that fight in his De Oratore. Yet culture sur- 
vives. Once Greek had all but perished from the face of the earth, 
outside of Greece itself; yet the knowledge of Greek had its glori- 
ous resurrection, and Greek literature proved for centuries once 
more a quickening force. At the end of the eighteenth century 
Greek was studied by the Germans as never before; to this study 
of Greek and to nothing else must we trace the birth of a true 
German literature and the intellectual dominance of the Germans 
in the nineteenth century. 

As lovers of classical culture, we must keep our courage unfal- 
tering. Whenever our imperfect survey of the whole field of hu- 
man intellectual achievement leaves us for the moment inclined to 
lose heart, we should gird up our loins and fight the good fight of 
faith in the classics with greater vigor and with surer effective- 
ness. In matters of education it is by the fruit of good works that 
we can best save ourselves alive and save as well the cause whose 
supporters and champions we profess to be. We must show al- 
ways that the studies whose value we assert have made us richer 
men and richer women, with minds and souls enlarged by com- 
munion with the great writers of the classical past, and, in conse- 
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quence, capable of giving more to others of the things that are 
worth while. This we can doin divers ways — particularly by 
thinking always with logical accuracy and with penetrating force, 
and by expressing our thoughts unfailingly in language which 
shall be to all an outward and visible sign of an inward and spirit- 
ual fact. In this way we shall show that our claim that study of 
Latin and of Greek makes for control of our mother tongue is not 
a mere idle formula. 

Let it be with us as it was with Aeneas, after communion with 
his father’s shade in the underworld, through which he had his 
vision of the future of Rome — of the fruition and the culmina- 
tion, in an age far distant, of his own labors, sufferings, mistakes, 
and of the developed manhood to which all those things contribut- 
ed. As Mr. W. Warde Fowler * said so well, after Aeneas has 
that vision, 

... His courage and steadfastness never fail him; he looks ever forward, 
confident in divine protection. .. . 

He is never in these books !® found wanting in swiftness and vigi- 
lance; when he cheers his comrades, it is no longer in a half-hearted way, 
but as at the beginning of the eleventh book, with the utmost vigour and 
confidence, 

Arma parate, animis et spe praesumite bellum (xi, 18). 


So let it be with us. Let us be ever ready, ever confident, ever 
encouraging to one another. With all our heart and soul and mind 
and strength, let us say, always, to one another, in Aeneas’ 
words: “Make ready your arms; with hearts all courage, and with 
flaming confidence count the triumph won.” 

14 The Religious Experience of the Roman People from the Earliest Times 


to the Age of Augustus: London, Macmillan Co. (1912), 422 f. 
15 Books vii-x11, the books which describe how he faced the greatest of all 


his many trials. 
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THE UNCHANGED 


By Ruta THomas 
East Tennessee State Teachers College 


Even to those not interested in the classics the great city on 
the Tiber is Eternal Rome. Well has Bryce? said: “Its import- 
ance in universal history it can never lose. For unto it all the 
life of the ancient world was gathered; out of it all the life of 
the modern world arose.’’ But how many of us actually realize 
as we read the fiery orations of Cicero or the beautiful odes of 
Horace that Rome and Italy do exist ? 

Before my visit to Italy I had read Latin with interest and 
pleasure — interest in the life and civilization of the ancients 
and pleasure in the beauty of their literature; but never had I 
been able in my imagination to people a real land with real in- 
dividuals who ate, slept, loved, and hated with much the same 
pleasure and pain which human beings still experience in spite 
of modern science, electricity, and the radio. In this paper it is 
not my purpose to add to your knowledge of the great monu- 
ments which have withstood the ravages of the centuries, even if 
I could do so, but rather to review some of the things which have 
for me quickened the pages of Latin literature. 

The first sight which impressed me with the fact that I was 
in Italy was that of two strong Italian men kissing each other, 
first on one cheek and then on the other, as the train stopped in 
a station beyond the borders of Switzerland. This proved to be 
a rather common occurrence, and gradually I began to realize 
that emotion and its expression even yet play a large part in 
Italian life. Then the tears in the letters of Cicero, the exile, did 
not seem quite so rhetorical; and it was easier to see why Bru- 

1Cf. James Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire: New York, Macmillan Co., 
(1911), 446. 
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tus, after the death of Lucretia, could on the basis of feeling ap- 
peal to the staid old Romans with their characteristic gravitas, 
and why Cicero often won a case in the same way. The inten- 
sity of the feeling displayed in some of the ancient public meetings 
of Rome was suggested by that of the throng gathered in the 
Piazza Colonna when Mussolini welcomed Nobile upon his re- 
turn from the North Pole Expedition. Thousands of Italians 
surged around us and, as a whole, were very orderly; but when 
some Fascisti and a few members of the opposing political faction 
entered into a heated discussion, the police warned the Americans 
that it was dangerous to remain near. 

In keeping with this display of emotion, perhaps, is the happi- 
ness so generally attributed to the Italians. One often sees them 
break into laughter or hears a song from some unexpected cor- 
ner; but if my observation was correct, the laughter and song 
came almost entirely from the younger people. The middle- and 
lower-class men and women of thirty-five or forty years have 
written on their faces hopelessness, discouragement, and despair. 
Life seems to have yielded less than was expected, and the very 
capacity to enjoy intensely, when fortune is reversed, brings 
keener pain. Along the edge of the precipice on the Pincio, in 
the most beautiful park of which Rome boasts, are stretched 
several strands of barbed wire, and beneath these are sharp iron 
points turned upward. Upon asking the reason for this arrange- 
ment I was told that so many Italians had thrown themselves 
over the cliff that such protection was necessary. Did they have 
more or less courage than Cicero, who so many times threatened 
suicide? 

Perhaps it was the same trait of strong emotion which in some 
way had to express itself that for so many centuries supported 
the bloodcurdling scenes of the arena and the circus. Since the 
coming of Christianity these things have passed; and when I 
was in Rome, the curved street below the Palatine presented to 
the casual observer the only remains of the great Circus. But 
the Italians still take delight in the excitement of a race or a cock- 
fight; and gambling, which was associated with the circus, has 
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not lost its charm, for dice and the two-thousand-year-old game 
of morra are still in evidence. 

In contrast with this expression of feeling one is impressed 
with the patience of the people and reminded of that character- 
istic which made Rome great — the capacity for patient, persist- 
ent effort. In Venice I watched skilled workmen give form to 
beautiful mosaics, one tiny piece at a time, and only a few blocks 
distant lace-makers incessantly ply their many shuttles or stitch 
by stitch work out some intricate pattern. In Rome on the Aven- 
tine Hill one day a rope-maker stood in a quiet street with a 
bundle of hemp attached to his waist and twisted the strand while 
a small boy about thirty yards away turned the wheel. 

But life in Italy is not all work. Have you ever attended an 
opera in Chicago or New York at the end of the month when 
your purse forbade the purchase of a good seat? If so, you have 
had the experience of being a little too close to some one who 
had used garlic as his salad at dinner. Or have you heard in 
some city an organ grinder or the bearer of an accordion in the 
court below when you were trying to solve a difficult problem? 
In his own sunny land the Italian gives even more free expression 
to his love for music. The voice and stringed instruments seem 
to take precedence. In the open courts of houses, in the Colosseum 
flooded with moonlight, in the streets and restaurants, and from 
the boats that make their way along the Tiber to the sea the 
traveler hears from time to time some haunting melody. At the 
opening of the World War, it was said that the nation of man- 
dolin players could not fight, but it did; and so did the old Rome 
which in its earliest years thought that man a weakling who 
would condescend to write verses or to sing, but which, neverthe- 
less, gladly listened. 

The modern Italian is similar to the ancient not only in his 
liking for music but also in his desire to be entertained by the 
clown, the juggler, the snake-charmer, and the puppet show. 
The theater and the opera are still well attended, and one feels 
quite at home when he sees billboards featuring the Hollywood 
crowd. The ancients, too, had their billboards where, no doubt, 
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Horace read announcements of such spectacles as Cicero de- 
scribes for his absent friends. An interesting remnant of the 
theater is to be found on the margins of manuscripts of plays in 
the depiction of certain gestures which have been racial charac- 
teristics of the Italians through the centuries. Perhaps the most 
noticeable of these is the circle formed by the thumb and the 
first finger. On a Greek boat with people of several nationalities 
one may today easily recognize an Italian by this little peculiarity. 

As places of recreation, parks and fountains with their squares 
are scarcely more common in modern than in ancient Rome. 
The beautiful Pincian gardens on the site of an ancient park will 
illustrate the Italians’ love for the beautiful in nature, architec- 
ture, and statuary. Neither is the spirit of the Campus Martius 
absent from the Rome of today. Horace might well chide the 
modern Lydia who keeps her lover from his exercise. It is im- 
possible to mention here the many amusements and games similar 
to those of the first century B.c., but one night at about ten 
o’clock I was especially interested in seeing a young Italian dive 
from quite a distance above the surface of the water into the 
muddy Tiber while the crowd on the opposite bank cheered. 

Modern religious festivals furnish occasion for many cele- 
brations, just as the ancient ones did; and it is interesting to 
note how nearly the seasons correspond. The procession and 
the image still play an important part, and even the locations of 
the Christian shrines are often those of the Pagan. And as the 
best of the Pagan art was to be found in the temples, so the best 
of the Christian is to be found in the churches. 

Under the subject of recreation and pastime one cannot fail 
to mention the out of door restaurant where the modern Italian 
drinks his glass of beer or wine, eats a few cakes, and gossips 
with his neighbors around a small table in the shade of a tall 
building or within an open court. The time spent in this way 
is often so long that it would seem fitting for some energetic 
modern Cato to wish for a pavement of sharp stones. 

We should not be too critical, however, for, like the ancient, 
the modern Italian begins the work of the day quite early in the 
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morning. Horace complained that the north wind was extremely 
cold at daybreak when he had to visit his patron, and Martial 
later said that the hucksters’ carts, and particularly the school 
teachers with their pupils, disturbed his morning nap. That was 
a long time ago; but at dawn after my first night in Naples I 
was awakened by the braying of donkeys, the crying of children, 
the shouting of men and women, and the rumble of cart wheels. 
I rushed to the window to see whether the city were on fire or 
civil war had broken out, but was half disappointed to find noth- 
ing more exciting than the usual commotion of the market place. 
This center was not very different from the ones I had seen in 
New York and Buffalo, nor, perhaps, from the one in which 
Horace inquired about the price of cabbage or in which Martial 
watched fastidious but almost penniless buyers. 

The more permanent shops which Cicero saw were quite 
similar to those which still line the streets of Rome. The shut- 
ters which protected the ancient wares from theft by night closely 
resembled those which protect the modern. Each dark, dirty 
little establishment sells only about one article; and if one expects 
to eat a full meal when he returns to the hotel, he forgets where 
and in what condition he has seen the food. 

Many of these venders, however, are not honored by a small 
shop or even a space in the big market. I have seen old women 
sitting in some corner watching their wares in a small hand cart 
and weighing them in a pair of scales similar to those used by 
Jupiter to learn the will of the Fates. A crowd of unwashed, 
half-clothed children always stands about those helpless bits of 
humanity who seem to be literally “drying up.” The morning 
our Greek boat landed in Brindisi at about six, we walked along 
the streets in time to see a number of families rubbing their eyes 
and picking up their bedding from beneath or near the little booth 
at which they made their living. 

Neither was the peddler any more scarce in ancient than in 
modern Rome. The lukewarm pea soup has given place to other 
articles, but the poor vender appears on similar occasions and 
with similar pleas. 
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These people live in the most sordid conditions, but Rome has 
more and purer water than any other capital in Europe except 
London. The modern aqueducts come down from about the 
same sources and along about the same routes as in the time of 
Horace. It is interesting to know that in the great fountains the 
water is used more than once and is not so pure as that for 
domestic purposes. It is carried to Rome in a separate aqueduct. 

By installing this excellent water system and by _ building 
cement banks along the Tiber to prevent floods, many of the 
health problems have been solved; but as one crosses the muddy 
river, which, by the way, disappointed me a little in size, and 
notices the island, he is reminded of the shrine of Esculapius 
and finds that even now a Jewish hospital occupies the noted 
spot. The quack doctor whom Martial liked to ridicule is still to 
be found about Italy, and even the best hospitals are far inferior 
to our own. When I visited one of the American students who 
was then an inmate, I usually spent the time killing flies. 

Although one observes in the city many other things which 
remind him of the ancient world, there is no time to mention 
them if we turn our attention to the landscape and to country 
scenes. From the terrace of the American Academy can be seen 
the Alban Mountains, the Sabine Hills, Mount Soracte, with its 
jagged peak, and acres and acres of Roman Campagna, dotted 
with groves of trees and little adobe or stucco houses. As one 
proceeds into the country he finds that the latter are usually shared 
by the farm animals and poultry. The donkeys, which are still 
beasts of burden, the large, white, long-horned oxen yoked to 
the crude beam plough, and the herds of sheep and of goats 
must present about the same appearance as those which Cicero 
saw on his way to his villas and those in which Horace took 
delight as he rode along on his way to his Sabine farm. Perched 
like eagles’ nests on the crests of sharply pointed hills are tiny 
villages where women carry water from the town fountain in 
copper water jars skilfully balanced upon their heads. Near 
cool Tibur on the alleged site of Horace’s farm the Fons Ban- 
dusiae falls from its bower of green into the artificial rock basin; 
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and after lingering a little over the pebbles, its clear cold waters 
disappear among the wooded hills. 

Perhaps I can best describe the spell which rural Italy cast 
over me by quoting from my note book a few sentences written 
after our trip to the Sabine Hills: 

As we left behind the mighty monuments of past and present, 
the broad streets, the dingy walls of the closely shuttered 
houses, and the narrow, winding, roughly cobbled lanes of 
Rome, Italy in her glory stretched before us. There were great 
vineyards in which graceful, nodding vines clung by slender 
tendrils to tepee-shaped groups of native bamboo or lightly rested 
on the spreading branches of kindly elms. Nestled in the midst 
of friendly hills stately villas reposed in spacious groves guarded 
by cypress sentinels, while scattered here and there like old men 
living in the past, still loving native soil, rude huts of straw 
marked humble dwelling places. Sputtering, roaring trucks 
scorned patient oxen bending beneath the yoke as they drew 
heavy carts or labored to turn the soil. Numerous springs bubbled 
from the hillsides and danced and leaped in the sunlight as they 
made their way to the valley below. Saucy squirrels scolded the 
poppies nodding in the field, and above masses of ferns and 
marguerites larks circled high in the heavens and sang for joy. 

Acres and acres of gnarled olive trunks raised aloft their 
rounded crowns of silver-lined leaves and gave promise of rich 
harvest. Beneath in sun and shadow grave-faced Italian wo- 
men raked the hay and carried it away in sheaves upon their 
heads. Dark-eyed children with faces yet unmarred by old- 
world hopelessness waved smiling greeting to these visitors from 


overseas. 

In the distance the blue hills pointed upward and turned our 
thoughts to the golden age when Livy, Horace, Vergil, and a 
score of others felt pulses quicken beneath the azure sky and 
called upon the world to pay the tribute due the beauty of the 
land they loved. 
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VERGIL’S DESCRIPTIVE 


By Louisa V. WALKER 
University of Iowa 


One cannot read Vergil’s works carefully without being very 
much aware of the numerous word-pictures with which he illus- 
trates his poems. Often they are drawn from nature, in simple pas- 
toral or lovely moonlight scenes, wild storms, or whatever they 
may be. In descriptions of battle he gives us grim and terrible 
scenes of bloody slaughter. As pleasing variety, we find evidence 
of his power as a cartoonist in subtle humorous or grotesque 
delineations of characteristic traits. He shows a sympathy with 
human relationships, too, for no pictures are more tenderly drawn 
than those of father and son or mother and daughter. It would be 
difficult to surpass his ability to select the elements of beauty in 
common sights and sounds. What he does in giving emotional 
tones to his descriptions is easily realized in comparing his 
similes with those of Homer. 

Although Vergil produces gems of description, we may agree 
with Heinze * that the content of his pictures is always in relation 
to the content of the story. He restricts the details of the descrip- 
tions and emphasizes the continuation of the narrative. His de- 
scriptions of places or things usually give a more impressive back- 
ground to the plot, often as presentations of historical events. This 
is especially true of works of art, in the presentation of which he 
is perhaps more lavish with details than in other classes of de- 
scription. 

It is not difficult to trace his progress in this pictorial art, for 
certain themes are repeated in Eclogues, Georgics, and the Aeneid. 

1 Read before the Classical Association of the Middle West and South at 


Nashville, Tenn., April 6, 1928. 
2 Virgil’s Epische Technik: Leipzig, B. G. Teubner (1903), 393. 
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However, unless we assume, as many of our modern scholars in 
the classics do, that such a poem as the Culex was written by 
Vergil in his earlier years, we might conclude that the variation 
of treatment found in these several works was merely an adjust- 
ment to the nature of the poem. Of one of these repeated themes 
De Witt makes this remark, “It would seem as if the description 
of serpents was a nucleus of the poet’s style, as if the exercises 
upon this theme had contributed not a little to his mastery of 
phrase. . . . The earliest of these descriptions exceeds in length 
and verbosity. The dragons that swept down upon Laocoon are 
done with brevity and dignity, the wounded reptile of the Fifth 
Aeneid, to which the limping ship of Sergestus is compared, is 
done with pathetic vividness; the serpents of the furies briefly 
depicted with gruesome delight.” * 

Sunrise-scenes occur so frequently throughout Vergil’s poems 
that certain phrases are quite apt to recur. The one used most is 
Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile, 

(Georg. 1, 447; Aen. Iv, 585; 1x, 460).* As in descriptions of 
snakes, we find over-indulgence in ornamental phrasing in the 
Culex, a pastoral simplicity in the Eclogues, an elegant ornate- 
ness in the Georgics, and in the Aeneid an intermixture of descrip- 
tions freighted with feeling and those of more conventional word- 
ing. In the Culex (42-44), Aurora is shaking bright lights from 
her golden chariot and putting the darkness to rout with her 
rose-colored locks. A sunrise of the Eclogues (vu, 14 f.) appears 
when the cool shades of night had scarcely left the sky and 
when the dew on the tender grass is most pleasing to cattle. In 
the Georgics (1, 438-49), we are told how the sun’s appearance 
varies according to the weather which is to follow. When it 
shows spots at rising and disappears under a cloud one may 
expect showers; when from behind thick clouds it sends out rays 
in every direction or when Aurora is pale as she rises from the 


3 Virgil's Biographia Litteraria: Oxford University Press (1923), 18. 

4 For quotations from the text of Eclogues, Georgics, or Aeneid refer to A. 
Hirtzel, P. Vergili Maronis Opera: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1900) ; for those 
from the Culex to O. Ribbeck, P. Vergili Maronis Opera? 1: Leipzig, Teubner 
(1895). 
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saffron bed of Tithonus, one may expect a rattling hail storm. 
The sunrise of Aen. x1, 182 f., shows a sympathy with mankind. 
Evander has just learned the sad news of his son’s death in battle, 
and both camps must awaken to the task of burying their dead. 
Therefore Aurora had brought forth her kindly light for wretched 
mortals, calling them back to their work and suffering. Vergil’s 
words are: 

Aurora interea nuserts mortalibus almam 

extulerat lucem referens opera atque labores. 


Other recurring themes in the descriptions of his several works 
are caves, river banks, bees, animals, and flowers, and monsters 
connected with omens or mythology. If the Culex is taken, then, 
as a starting-point for his style, we find first a strong tendency for 
rich adornment. Then, in the Eclogues, we have marked simplicity, 
whether from consideration for the nature of the poems or as a 
reaction to the earlier tendency. The perfection of his style in the 
Georgics shows his mastery of a rich fund of imagery and the 
harmony of sound. Maturity and a nature keenly sensitive to the 
feelings of animals or human beings enabled him to charge his 
later descriptions with those feelings. 

Although Vergil is better known for his tender and pathetic 
pictures, his works are not lacking in material for the cartoonist’s 
page. The most familiar caricature is that of Fama or Rumor 
(Aen. Iv), with eyes, tongues, mouths, and ears equal in number 
to the feathers of her body, a creature ever alert or active, whiz- 
zing through the air at night and sitting on high roofs or towers 
by day that she may miss no morsel of scandal. 

Other humorous or grotesque pictures appear here and there 
through the pages of the Aeneid. In Book 1, 738 f. Bitias takes the 
cup lightly touched by Dido’s lips at the banquet table and douses 
himself with liquor in his eagerness to gulp it down: 

tlle impiger hausit 
spumantem pateram et pleno se proluit auro. 


Vergil’s attitude toward war might be guessed from his grim 
caricature of the war-demon sitting on savage-looking arms, 
gnashing his teeth until his mouth is bloody with rage at his 
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helplessness, since his hands are bound behind him with a hundred 
brazen knots (Aen. 1, 294-96). 

The so-called “tea-hounds” or “lounge-lizards” of more recent 
date, were well portrayed by Vergil through the words of bar- 
barian foes as they beheld the incoming Trojans with all the 
“ear-marks” of civilization. Iarbas, who wanted Dido but lost 
his suit to the more favored Aeneas, speaks with scorn of that 
Paris with an effeminate retinue, wearing over his perfumed 
locks a cap which is tied under his chin.*® In a similar vein, the 
barbarian Remulus taunts the Trojans on the field of battle: “You 
have clothes embroidered with flowers and gaudy purple. You 
like to do nothing. Your chief pleasure is in dancing. Your vests 
have sleeves and your caps ribbons.” Turnus’ great desire, in his 
final combat with Aeneas, is to tear the corselet off of that “sissy” 
and to smear with dust his locks frizzled with a hot iron and 
dripping with perfumed oil. 

The snorer, too, received his gibe. A ludicrous contrast is given 
us in the picture of the proud Rhamnes (1x, 324-26) as he lay 
on his high-piled tapestries, breathing out sleep from his whole 
chest. 

From these effective cartoons sketchily drawn we may turn to 
descriptions of works of art, in which Vergil naturally gives 
greater attention to detail. These, as his other descriptions, usu- 
ally add to the impressiveness of the narrative. The most con- 
spicuous of these are the historical reliefs of the Siege of Troy 
on the temple walls at Carthage,® the Cretan myths wrought on 
the walls of Apollo’s temple at Cumae, and the crucial events of 
Roman history portrayed on the divinely-made shield of Aeneas. 
As the two former offer an occasion to explain events of relevant 
legendary history, prior to the action of the Aeneid, so the latter 
is used to glorify Roman history as it was recorded after Aeneas’ 
time. 

In Vergil’s earlier works, also, there are references to minor 


5 The passages referred to in this paragraph are Aen. tv, 215-17; 1x, 614-16; 
and xu, 99 f. 
61, 466-93; v1, 14-30; and vim, 626-728. 
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works of art. In the Eclogues (111, 36-46) the shepherds describe 
with rivalry the bowls in the possession of each, made by a carver, 
Alcimedon. In the Georgics (111, 13-39) the poet describes a mar- 
ble temple which he would build at Mantua in Caesar’s honor, to 
be adorned with relief work and statuary symbolic of Caesar’s 
conquests throughout the world. 

There are descriptions elsewhere of cups, of bowls, and of 
scepters richly chased. But more familiar than these is the de- 
scription of Laocoon and his two sons bound in the serpents’ coils 
(Aen. 11, 212-22), which resembles, in a general way, the piece of 
statuary made by sculptors of Rhodes in the Hellenistic period of 
art and discovered near the Baths of Titus in Rome in the six- 
teenth century. With the aid of a simile, the poet has vividly 
expressed the great agony which is so skilfully depicted in the 
figures of the sculpture. 

Vergil did not hunt for beauty in collections of art only, but 
was alive to its presence in all phases of nature. His treatment of 
nature in the Eclogues has often been criticized by scholars as 
being an artificial imitation of Theocritus’ Sicilian scenery, but 
Tenney Frank’ claims that Vergil did not write them at Mantua 
of places which he had never seen but at Naples of Neapolitan 
scenery. In that vicinity he had ample opportunity to observe the 
shepherd country, the crags, waterfalls, and grottoes described 
in the Eclogues. Conway, in a different way, also supports the 
accuracy of the descriptions in the Eclogues. Following Professor 
Braunholtz he believes that the neighborhood of Calvisano is the 
location of Vergil’s farm, rather than Pietole, the traditional site 
of Andes, since it corresponds with the descriptions of the five 
Eclogues which refer to local scenery. Previously Sellar had said: 

These poems are truly representative of Italy, not as a land of old 
civilization, of historic renown, of great cities, of corn-crops, and vine- 
yards, — “the mighty mother of fruits and men” ;— but as a land of a 


soft and genial air, beautiful with the tender foliage and fresh flowers 
and blossoms of spring, and with the rich colouring of autumn; a land 


7 Vergil, A Biography: New York, Henry Holt and Co. (1922), 112-15; R. 
S. Conway, Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian Age: Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press (1928), 15-35. 
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which has most attuned man’s nature to the influences of music and of 
pictorial art.® 

In the Georgics, Vergil depicts a more practical Nature as she 
would appeal to the farmers of Italy. His descriptions were prob- 
ably expected to serve as propaganda for a “Back-to-the-Farm” 
movement, as that was a need of the day. Along with directions 
of considerable accuracy for the care of seed-crops, of trees, of 
domestic animals, and of bees, he shows such attractive pictures as 
make his purpose seem as much to give pleasure as to instruct. 

In the Eclogues, Nature shows a calm and smiling face in a 
land where man’s needs are few and his life one of care-free indo- 
lence. The Nature of the Georgics, however, is harsh at times 
and the farmer must watch her moods if he wishes a reward for 
his hard labors. Even so, she sometimes brings his work to 
naught. 

Descriptions of nature appear often in the Aeneid, too, but 
usually serve as a background for the actions of men. Sometimes 
they provide a peaceful contrast to the sufferings or struggles of 
human beings; at others, a foreboding of approaching evil. In 
Book 1, we are shown the quiet retreat of the harbor at Carthage 
as a pleasing relief to the intense danger for the Trojans during 
the storm and shipwreck on the sea.*® During the climax of Dido’s 
tragedy a terrific storm rages outside. As Aeneas sails up the 
Tiber on his mission to Evander, the river calms its swelling 
flood in order to offer no resistance to the oarsmen. The quiet 
surface of the water and the woods along its winding curves are 
hushed in awe as they look upon the passing of Aeneas and his 
men. Boissier, in The Country of Horace and Virgil,’® speaks of 
the remarkable accuracy of Vergil’s description in Aen. 1x, 381- 
83, of the woods near Ostia. In the same passage the poet gives us 
an emotional treatment of nature, for the bristling woods, the 
dense thickets, and hidden paths of this region under the darkness 


8 The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age; Virgil: Oxford, Clarendon 
Press (1897), 172 f. 

91, 159-68; Iv, 160-68; and 86-96. 

10 Translated by D. Havelock Fisher: New York, G., P. Putnam’s Sons 
(1896), 287-89. 
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of night, serve to heighten the danger for young Euryalus who 
is lost from his older friend with whom he has ventured through 
hostile territory to let Aeneas know how much his people are 
needing him. As we are to find again and again, the emotional 
coloring of Vergil’s descriptions marks his development in the 
later works. 

Aside from these general characteristics of his treatment of 
nature, it may be of interest to observe details in one or two par- 
ticulars. His color adjectives cover practically all colors of the 
rainbow, although, as Sargeaunt comments in his Introduction to 
The Trees, Shrubs and Plants of Virgil,” the names of colors pre- 
sent great difficulties. He finds it most troublesome to be sure of 
the colors represented by purpureus and ferrugineus. The former 
often appears to mean no more than bright. 

Favorite colors, according to frequency of use, are viridis, 
“oreen,” which is used of grass, trees, sod, lizards, leaves, moss, 
and the country of Egypt; purpureus, “purple,” or “bright,” used 
of spring, narcissus, violet, sea, river, buskin, and a wrap; rubens, 
“red,” of hyacinth, grape, shell-fish, sea, grain, moon, evening, 
berries, crocus, morning, and sky; caeruleus or caerulus, “dark 
blue” or “green,” of snake, clouds, sea, fillets, and waves; and 
flavus, “yellow,” of corn, fields, sand, the Tiber, head, hair, gold, 
olive, and streams.’* 

Aureus, “gold,” is very frequently coupled with purpureus, or 
ostrum, “purple,’’ to adorn some prominent character and often 
his steeds. The most striking of such pictures is of Dido as she 
comes out equipped for the hunt (Aen. 1v, 134-39). She has de- 
layed in her boudoir a moment, perhaps for extra touches, and 
comes out to the waiting crowd with a quiver of gold, hair bound 
with gold, and with a golden brooch fastening her purple gar- 
ment. Her waiting steed, too, has trappings of purple and gold. 

In vu, 275-79, the horses sent as Latinus’ gifts of welcome to 
Aeneas, are covered with purple and embroidered hangings and 


11 Oxford, B. H. Blackwell (1920), 4 f. 

12M. L. Anderson has listed occurrences of these colors and others in her 
book, A Study of Virgil’s Descriptions of Nature: Boston, Badger (1916), 
74-109. 
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have golden collars and bits. In the eleventh book (768-77) Chlo- 
reus, the priest, appears as an attractive chase for Camilla, the 
woman-warrior, on the field of battle, because he is equipped 
with golden weapons and has golden fastenings on his purple 
garments. The author suggests that Camilla’s pursuit of this par- 
ticular prey may indicate a feminine love of finery. 

More skilful than this treatment of color is the treatment of 
light and shadow in the Aeneid. One of the most admired illus- 
trations of this ability is that of the simile in vir1, 22-25: 

Sicut aquae tremulum labris ubi lumen aenis 
sole repercussum aut radiantis imagine lunae, 


omnia pervolitat late loca, iamque sub auras 
erigitur summique ferit laquearia tecti. 


In vit, 8 f., we have another of his moonlight scenes, simpler 
but quite as charming: “breezes blowing into the night, a fair 
moon lighting the course on the sea which glows with the shim- 
mering light.” 

This noble epic poem is not the place where one would expect to 
find directions for making a camp fire but, if we watch Achates 
closely as he moves through the processes on the wild shores of 
Carthage while the hungry Trojans bring in food from their 
water-soaked boats, we might become acquainted with the lowly 
task. He strikes a spark from the flint, then catches it up in a 
few leaves, surrounds it with dry fuel, and from this gets the 
flame started in the pile of wood.** 

This appreciation of beauty in the ordinary sights of life is also 
carried over into human relationships. In the midst of stirring 
action in the flames of Troy, when Aeneas finds access to the be- 
sieged palace through a rear entrance, we are told how this path 
had been used by Andromache, the daughter-in-law of the king, 
when with no attendants she took the small Astyanax for frequent 
visits to his grandparents.** A similar homely touch is given in 
a battle picture of Book x. Aeneas has been driven to plunge his 
sword into young Lausus; it passes through his shield, his light 


13 Aen. 1, 174-79; cf. Bonner in CLassitcaAL JouRNAL 1 (1906), 49 f. 
14 Aen. 11, 453-57; x, 818; and x1, 539-84. 
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armor, and through the tunic which his mother had spun of soft 
thread of gold. Metabus, although exiled for abuse of power, 
shows a tender affection for his infant, motherless daughter whom 
he carries with him; pursued by the darts of the enemy, he comes 
to a raging river which he cannot swim with his precious bundle; 
quickly groping at various possibilities he decides to tie her to his 
enormous javelin and hurl her across, at the same time commend- 
ing her to the care of the goddess, Diana; he is able to rescue her 
and brings her up in the lonely woods, teaching her to become 
mistress of hunting weapons. Thus Diana gives us the story of 
this Amazon heroine, Camilla. 

Not only tenderness and sympathy are expressed in Vergil’s 
pictures but also bloody realism, especially on the battlefield. The 
details of torture make war seem as horrible to the reader as it 
must have seemed to Vergil with his sensitive nature. We look to 
the later books of the Aeneid for these pictures, when Trojans 
and Rutulians with their allies fought back and forth in several 
fierce battles before the final Trojan victory. At one time (x, 345- 
49) a native warrior of youthful vigor hurls a spear at one of the 
Trojans so that it is driven under his chin and into his throat, 
thus cutting off words and life at the same time. The victim’s 
head strikes the ground and disgorges thick blood from his mouth. 
With a similar selection of significant details Vergil tells of how 
a Trojan is killed by Camilla (x1, 696-98). The last detail marks 
the climax: “With his warm brains the wound smears his face.” 
Isn’t modern realism rather tame beside this? 

Not all of war is made gruesome, and the preparations for the 
war between natives and Trojans present as thrilling a sight as 
martial uniforms and band music ever produce. The latter pages 
of the seventh book of the Aeneid show a pageant of men from all 
Italy marching to battle. In The Gathering of the Clans,‘° Warde 
Fowler highly commends the means by which Vergil accomplishes 
this appeal to the patriotism of all Italians for a united Italy, in an 
epic written especially to glorify Rome, the one-time enemy of 


Italian cities. As he says: 
15 The Gathering of the Clans?: Oxford, B. H. Blackwell (1918), 31. 
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The poet does all he can to secure variety, to make this city or that 
with its surrounding region, stand out clearly in the picture, and take 
the right colouring for the delectation of its descendants. 


Perhaps, nowhere does Vergil make a more careful choice of 
epithets than in those applied to the cities from which these war- 
riors come and to the leaders of the hosts. Before us passes a 
panoramic view of Metusca with its olive groves (711), Tetrica 
among rough cliffs (713), Lycia set in golden fields (721), the 
walls of Abella where fruit grows thick (740), mountainous 
Nersa (744), and so on down the list. 

A few brief words serve to characterize most of the leaders in 
this pageant, but the descriptions of the most important are lon- 
ger. Last of all comes Camilla of the Volscian race, leading her 
squadrons glittering in brass; her hands were not accustomed to 
the womanly tasks of weaving and spinning; she was a maiden 
strong enough to endure the strain of battle and to outstrip the 
winds in her running. She might speed over the tops of standing 
grain without harming the stalk; she might have passed over 
mid-ocean borne up on the swollen waves, scarcely touching her 
footprints on the waters. The young people pour out from houses 
and field as she passes by, and mothers gaze with mouth agape 
at her smooth shoulders draped in purple, at the golden pin on 
her hair, at her Lycian quiver, and her shaft of myrtle topped 
with steel. We feel that the author takes far more pleasure in 
drawing upon his imagination for such visions as this, than in the 
realistic pictures more appropriate to actual warfare. 

In material for similes Vergil draws upon geography, mythol- 
ogy, astronomy, animal and vegetable life, the sea—#in fact, 
nature in all forms — and upon the life of man. 

His treatment of similes is more easily defined by comparison 
with Homer’s to which he often owes his suggestions. To Homer’s 
purely objective figure Vergil sometimes adds, as in other forms 
of description, the suggestion of an emotion appropriate to the 
narrative. For example, Homer says (JI. xx, 403-06) that the 
groan of the wounded Hippodamus is 


As when a dragged bull roareth that the 
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young men drag to the altar of the Lord of Helike; 
for in such hath the Earthshaker his delight.*® 


But of the wounded Laocoon Vergil says (den. 1, 223 f.) that 
his bellowings are as those of a wounded bull when he has fled 
from the altar, shaking the uncertain axe from his neck. The 
emotional tone of Vergil’s simile springs from the fact that the 
bellowing and struggling of a victim at the altar were considered 
an omen of disaster. 

Again, of the clash of battle, Homer’s simile emphasizes the 
sound (JI. 1v, 455-59) : 


As when two winter torrents flow down the mountains 
to a watersmeet and join their furious flood within 
the deep ravine, from their great springs, and the 
shepherd heareth the roaring far off among the hills. 


But Vergil emphasizes the havoc wrought and the impression 
made on the beholder, when Aeneas, from his housetop, becomes 
conscious of how the Greeks are destroying Troy (Aen. 11, 304- 
08) : 

It is as when a fire driven by raging winds falls upon a grain field 
or the rapid torrent of a mountain stream lays low the fields, lays low the 
rich crops, the toil of the oxen, and hurls the woods headlong. The shep- 
herd unaware of what is happening is amazed at the sound as he hears 
it first from his stand on the peak of a high rock. 


In this manner Vergil makes use of the similes suggested by 
others. He also gives us several original comparisons, the most 
unusual of which is a phenomenon of nature illustrated from 
human life. The reverse is ordinarily the case both in Homer 
and in Vergil. Neptune’s appearance brings calm to the storm- 
tossed waves (Aen. 1, 148-53) “as when in a riot of a large crowd 
of people they are hurling firebrands, stones, and whatever weap- 
ons their fury furnishes; suddenly they catch sight of a man 
well-known for his upright life and good deeds and at once they 
become silent and attentive; he calms their fury with his words.” 

We have spoken of several types of description in which Vergil 


16 Translations of the Jliad are those of Lang, Leaf, and Myers: New York, 
The Macmillan Co. (1922). 
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expresses some feeling or emotion. For a wide range of feelings, he 
gives us actual descriptions of their expression. 

The gestures of tenderness or pity are frequently portrayed and 
very often in the hero of the epic. When Aeneas (x, 821-24) has 
found it necessary, in battle, to kill young Lausus, who has so 
bravely attempted to shield his father, no sooner did he look upon 
the face of this dying foe than a pallor spread over his own fea- 
tures, he groaned wretchedly and extended his hand out of admir- 
ation for the boy’s filial devotion. 

Grief is several times expressed by those whose homes have 
been visited by death. By no one is it felt more poignantly than 
by Mezentius, contemptor divum, since remorse deepens his 
wound. As he leans against the tree, helpless from his own 
wounds (x, 833-45), and eagerly repeats his inquiries for his 
son’s welfare, Lausus’ lifeless body is brought toward him on 
his shield by weeping companions. From a distance he recognizes 
the body, for he had a foreboding of evil; he flings handfuls of 
dust over his white hair, lifts his hands imploringly toward the 
sky, and clings to the body while heaping reproaches upon himself. 
Pius Aeneas, capable of pity and tenderness, can also show anger 
on proper occasions. His natural inclination to be merciful was 
about to stay his hand before Turnus’ suppliant words in their 
last encounter (x11, 930-51), when he caught sight, on Turnus’ 
shoulders, of the belt and girdle which he had mercilessly snatched 
from the body of Pallas, the lad entrusted to Aeneas’ charge by 
his father, Evander. The spark of wrath was kindled at once; in 
fury Aeneas taunted Turnus with his cruelty and plunged the 
sword deep into his bosom. 

More than once Vergil expresses the symptoms of fear by the 
same words, 


obstipui, steteruntque comae et vox faucibus haesit.™ 


In no passage is there a more natural description of the circum- 
stances which would cause fear than that in which Aeneas told 
of his exit from Troy (11, 726-29), with father on his back, son 
beside him, and wife behind: 


17 Aen. u, 774; ut, 48. 
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And me whom recently no shower of weapons 
nor bands of hostile Greeks disturbed, 

now every breeze terrifies, every sound alarms, 
as I fear alike for my companion and my burden. 

In this book of human experiences we may also expect to find 
joy apparent at times. In one instance (111, 523 f.) it is briefly 
expressed by the repetition of a single word. Just at daybreak the 
low-lying hills of Italy appear in the distance before the sea-weary 
Trojans. First Achates shouts the word, Italia, and then, with joy- 
ous clamor, his comrades greet the land /talia. 

A boy’s exuberant joy is expressed with lively action, rather 
than brief words, in the hunting scene of the fourth book (156- 
59). Ascanius is in his element but finds the movements of his 
elders hardly swift enough for him. He enjoys his spirited horse 
and passes this group and that in the chase, hoping that he may 
come upon wilder game, a foaming boar or a tawny lion coming 
down from the mountains. 

Vergil, then, shows himself a wise and careful student of na- 
ture and of man, of the inner as well as the outer man. At the 
same time he gives evidence of a practiced skill in the selection 
of details that make a vivid impression upon the feelings of the 
reader. More than that, his unusual ability enables him to produce 
his pictures through a beautiful harmony of phrase and verse 
rhythm. 


Book Reviews 


Mason D. Gray and THorNtTON JENKINS, Latin for Today, 
A First-Year Course: Boston, Ginn and Company (1927). 
Pp. xxxiii + 445 + 58. $1.40. 

Mason D. Gray and THoRNTON JENKINS, Latin for Today, 
Second-Year Course: Boston, Ginn and Company (1928). 
Pp. xxiv + 521+ 156. $1.80. 

The united efforts of two authors, both experienced writers of 
books with a background of many years of successful work in the 
classroom, have been combined with the resources of a powerful 
publishing firm to produce two magnificent volumes for the use of 
pupils in their first years of the study of Latin. These books pro- 
fessedly exemplify the doctrines contained in the Report of the 
Classical Investigation. The Classical Investigation brought to 
light — what everyone had long known — that in the traditional 
Latin course too much was crowded into the first four semesters 
of the high school; that pupils who successfully studied Latin 
under the old system were required to pay much more in time and 
effort for their high-school credits than non-Latin pupils paid; 
that pupils were rushed through two years of Latin study without 
being able to read the language understandingly and without 
learning much to interest them in things Roman so that they 
would wish to continue; furthermore, it discovered that many 
people believe that the value of the study lies largely in the light 
which the study of Latin words throws on the origin and 
fundamental meaning of a great mass of words in English. 
In accordance with these findings our authors have distributed 
through four semesters the fundamentals of the language which 
were once contained in all good first-year books and have added 
much to enrich the course on the side of cultural content. This is 
wisely and well done. The organization of the material is well-nigh 
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perfect. Each new word, form, and principle, when introduced, 
is followed up with abundant practice. 

In the First-Year Course, out of about 1000 words which the 
pupil encounters, “about five hundred and fifty words are set for 
mastery.”’ These words are underscored in the special vocabularies, 
and the underscored words are practically those of the last New 
York State Syllabus. The special vocabularies are arranged in 
three columns: the first column gives the new Latin word; the 
second column lists related words, both Latin and English; the 
term “derivatives,” which as used in many books frequently con- 
tains an untruth, is wisely avoided. The “related words” in the 
second column are not overdone — there is no suggestion of an 
exhaustive list, and such as are given have an obvious connection 
with the given Latin word. In many cases no related word is given 
even though good examples may be available. The third column 
contains meanings. In many cases instead of meanings there is 
a query, and the pupil is expected to guess the meaning from the 
looks of the Latin word and the related words. The reviewer 
dislikes this feature of the book. The chances of making the wrong 
guess are too great, and the primary impression sticks, whether it 
is right or wrong. This arrangement adds an unnecessary ob- 
stacle to the pupil’s progress. It creates fog rather than clarity in 
the pupil’s mind. It establishes an attitude of indifference to 
truth. For the seventy-eight lessons there is an average of more 
than twelve new words per lesson. This is too many. All words 
introduced into the book in excess of those set for mastery add 
an unnecessary and profitless burden to the pupil. 

A regular feature of each lesson is a section entitled “Applica- 
tion of Latin to English.” This section is broader and richer in its 
scope than the usual paragraphs on “derivatives.” 

The reading matter of the First-Year Course is well calculated 
to interest the pupil in the life of the ancient Romans and to dis- 
play those qualities in her citizens which made Rome great. From 
the beginning the pupil finds complete sentences connected in 
thought that is worth while. The book is supplied with the neces- 
sary maps and beautifully illustrated. 
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The procedure recommended from the first is that of the reading 
method. The pupil is advised to attack the reading matter first, 
without any previous specific preparation, guessing at the un- 
known elements; after which he is to consult the Notes and, last 
of all, the Vocabulary for verification and correction. This method 
brings into the first year the difficulties, discouragements, and 
obstacles which made Caesar “impossible” in the old traditional 
course. It is quite likely that the attainment of direct comprehen- 
sion, which is obviously the authors’ purpose, is retarded rather 
than helped by such a method of blind attack and guesswork. 
It is entirely feasible to use this excellent book with a method 
which will bring the pupil fully prepared to the crowning event 
of each lesson — the reading. 

The general plan of the first-year book is followed in the second- 
year book. This encyclopedia of universal knowledge consists of 
five parts: Part I, which involves the review of the material of 
the first year, “Some Stories from Ancient Mythology”; Part II, 
“The Roman in His Home’; Part III, “Roman History”; Part 
IV, “The Argonauts”; Part V, “Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul.” To 
this is added the Appendix, Vocabularies, and Index. There are 
numerous maps and illustrations. Throughout the book there is 
material in connection with the lessons for practice in turning 
English into Latin. The “Application of Latin to English” is 
extended to include French for such pupils as are studying that 
language. 

As in the First-Year Course, grammar is everywhere subor- 
dinated to reading. New material is treated as an incident to the 
comprehension of the passage where it occurs. The grammatical 
nomenclature is in conformity with the best practice of modern 
scholars. The terms “past progressive” (instead of “imperfect” ) 
and “past perfect” (instead of “pluperfect’’) are logical and cor- 
rect, although many teachers may well prefer to keep the tradi- 
tional terms. It is a delight to read of “‘substantive volitive clauses” 
and “descriptive relative clauses” (instead of “characterizing’’) 
and to note that the very common “anticipatory subjunctive’’ is 
recognized and given a place in a selection so strict as to exclude 
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conditional sentences. The formulas for the principles of syntax 
are less satisfactory. They are frequently unintelligible without 
the illustrating example; sometimes they are misleading. For 
example, the statement (p. 194) that “Cum, when, takes the past 
progressive or the past perfect subjunctive when referring to past 
time” is only half true. In practically all the formulas the point of 
view is English-Latin, while the main work of the book is Latin- 
English. Say the alphabet backwards. No wonder that syntax is 
hard! 

Inasmuch as Caesar has traditionally been synonymous with 
second-year Latin, the reviewer of a second-year book naturally 
concentrates his attention on the Caesar part. The selections are 
well made to carry the story of the most dramatic and important 
events of the Gallic War. But it is not Caesar. It is the story of 
Caesar written by the authors of the book, using the language of 
Caesar whenever it was simple enough to fit into the story of a 
book which abhors syntax and avoids large units of thought on 
which the pupil would have to pause and concentrate. But the 
story is interestingly told, some of it taking the form of dramatic 
dialogues ; and it is so easy that very rapid reading is possible. 

This book of approximately 675 pages is so thoroughly organ- 
ized internally that no considerable portions may be omitted 
without seriously interfering with the pupil’s progress. It puts 
into the second year a greater mass of work than was required 
of a properly prepared class in the old traditional second year in 
Caesar. The pupil who uses these books will learn much about the 
origin of our English vocabulary and the phonetic laws to which 
the words were subject on the journey from Rome to London; 
he will learn much about Roman private life, Roman history in 
its main outlines, and something of the history of Roman litera- 
ture ; he will learn the geography and topography of classic lands 
and accumulate a stock of Roman jokes; he will read the biog- 
raphy of Hannibal and make the acquaintance of Midas and 
Ulysses and Hercules; but when he comes to the third year of the 


study of Latin, he will find that he has much to learn of the. 


language before he can successfully attempt any of the writings of 
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the Romans themselves. If this is a criticism of these books, it is 
equally applicable to all the recent books which conform to the 
recommendations of the Classical Investigation. 

FRANKLIN H. Porrer 
UNIVERSITY OF JowA 


WILLIAM SHERWOOD Fox, Greek and Roman Mythology: Boston, 
Marshall Jones Company (1928). Pp. Ixii +402. $3.50. 
Probably no other subject is more hazardous to write about 
than the mythology of the Greeks and Romans. When historians 
and scientists differ in their conclusions, what chance for securing 
general approval remains for the mythologist whose evidence is 
almost wholly shrouded in obscurity? Dr. Fox enters into this 
misty realm as valiantly as Odysseus penetrated the dark confines 
of Hades, and returns with as fair an achievement as may be 
expected. He has placed us all under debt to him for putting into a 
convenient and compact and readable volume the important myths 
of Greece and Rome. 

In a subject so vast and complicated, based often upon the most 
meagre evidences, it is inevitable that the text will be strewed with 
“maybe’s,” “perhaps’s,” and “apparently’s.”” The author is free 
from the faults of dogmatizing which often mar the writings of 
others upon the same subject. He does not adhere to any one 
method of interpretation. It is a fair inference that he has little 
use for the comparative method: “Parallels to her (Demeter’s) 
cult found among the barbarians remain parallels and nothing 
more” (225). In the Preface the author announces that the guid- 
ing purpose throughout the book has been to present and inter- 
pret a number of myths of Greece and Rome as vehicles of reli- 
gious thought, that is to say, in discharge of their original func- 
tion. The reviewer believes that this position is as untenable as those 
that insist upon reducing all myths to nature-allegories, to etymo- 
logical confusion, or to perverted history. And the author does not 
adhere to his announced intention. He frequently gives inter- 
pretations based upon secular and historical grounds. Of the myth 
of the Argonauts he says (116) that the adventures of this voyage 
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are wild exaggerations and yarns of sailors. Such wild yarns can 
not be included in any definition of religion. But while the reli- 
gious bias is prominent in the author’s mind it is only fair to 
say that his practice is more nearly correct than his profession. 
His real attitude is more correctly described in his account of the 
Trojan tale (117), which he regards as a compact of facts per- 
tinent to some great incident, of embellishments of an interesting 
theme, of conscious inventions, of cults and rituals, and of a 
variety of origins. If we add to this statement the author's 
reference to speculation as the motive power of myths, and lively 
fancy (287), we shall have a basis of interpretation far superior 
to that which seeks to reduce all myths to a religious origin. 

The author devotes 284 pages to Greece and 21 to Rome. The 
ratio of more than thirteen to one probably correctly represents 
their relative importance. The Greek mythology is given in two 
parts, about equal, in the first of which he discusses the myths of 
heroes taken by localities, and in the second, the myths of the 
divinities. This reversal of the usual arrangement is well handled 
and causes no difficulty. The book is provided with an excellent 
Bibliography of about 400 titles. The illustrations are well chosen 
and well represented, particularly the sixteen colored plates, which 
reproduce amazingly well the natural red of the red-figured vases. 
The description which accompanies these plates frequently shows 
a strong subsidiary interest in Greek art. 

The reviewer feels that the author has too frequently injected 
his personal reactions: e.g. “with ghoulish satisfaction” (120) ; 
“as was only too natural” (121); “knowing that, woman-like” 
(124). 

There is evidence that the book failed to receive a final revision 
from the author’s hand. Pages xxix-xl are lacking. The reference 
to vases as a source of information is so placed that it seems to 
apply to Roman mythology (1xi) and not to Greek mythology. It 
is stated that no other inference is possible than that Zeus was the 
personification of the bright sky (152); yet later (159) it is 
stated that the name Zeus perhaps originally denoted “sky.” 
Apollo is described as a northern god whose journey extended to 
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Delphi (175 f.), yet he is of Cretan provenance (178). Surely, 
some adjustment or explanation should have been added. The 
author’s statement (127) that Agamemnon in /liad 11 weakened 
in his purpose and like a craven suggested to the Greeks that they 
abandon the war as hopeless indicates that the author is not 
thinking of the orthodox text but of some modern higher critic’s 
invention of an earlier stage of the epic. Likewise the description 
of Hector as weary of the shameless Helen sounds strange in the 
light of Helen’s lament over the dead Hector in /liad xxiv. 

The general appearance of the book is excellent. The reviewer 
discovered no typographical errors but he may be allowed to 
wonder why the spellings “honour,” “favour,” “valour,” and the 
like are used in a book written by an American-born scholar, in a 
book published by an American house, and presumably for 
American readers. 

All in all, this book is a creditable performance and within its 
prescribed limits a distinct contribution to the cause of mythology. 


UNIVERSITY OF SouTH DAKOTA Artuur L. Kerr 


Arcapius AVELLANUS, Fabulae Tusculanae: Brooklyn, New 
York, 851 Lafayette Ave. (1928). Pp. 80. $1.00. 

The credit for Fabulae Tusculanae, attractive yet unpretentious 
in its yellow paper cover, is due to the person who has chosen to 
conceal his identity in the pseudonym, Arcadius Avellanus. Here 
are thirty-two Latin stories, from about fifteen to forty lines in 
length: ““Puer Petulans” in three chapters, fables of Aesop and 
others (for each of which the source is cited), and three “Nugae 
et Naeniae.”’ These have been amplified and adapted to suit the 
compiler’s purpose, viz. that of furnishing teachers with material 
for the skillful teaching of spoken Latin, and providing all stu- 
dents except beginners with a medium for developing proficiency 
in oral Latin. 

Uniform arrangement is observed in presenting the story with 
footnotes for clarifying unknown words by synonym or para- 
phrase, about twenty Latin questions covering the story, and a 
Vocabulary, without English equivalents, giving grammatical 
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forms of all words used. Slight defects in spelling and print are 
numerous. There is a degree of failure to secure euphony. 

Is the aim of the book accomplished? This, only the use of the 
book could determine, as so much depends on the manner of 
presentation and on the student’s preparation for such work. 
However, this may be said: it seems inadvisable to use these 
stories with second-year students, especially since now so much 
of the grammar is left for that year, whereas here are found 
indirect discourse, supines, periphrastic forms, most of the more 
difficult uses of the subjunctive, uncommon and occasionally in- 
volved constructions, and a vocabulary which would frequently 
be unfamiliar and beyond the range of the limited language ex- 
perience of students in the second or even the third year. Nor is 
this range of information limited to the text itself but is also true 
of the explanatory notes, which are often worded in terms equally 
unknown to pupils at this stage. Yet this difficulty might be 
minimized in the hands of a competent teacher. 

Not only to the teacher experienced in the Direct Method but 
also to the one just embarking upon it should the aid of this book 
be welcome. The Preface explains in detail the manner of presen- 
tation, suggesting that the teacher memorize the tales and appear 
before the class in the role of story-teller. Footnotes furnish the 
necessary supplementary remarks and guide the beginner in the 
development of his own ingenuity in this respect, as do the Latin 
questions already formulated. 

The subject-matter is adapted to advanced students. Each story 
concludes with a “moral,” and the pupil’s interest is enlisted in 
discovering the origin of many familiar adages. The artlessness 
of the fables only adds to the humorous element so conducive to 
alertness and free response. The Foreword assures such interest 
and progress resultant from the use of the booklet and method as 
will increase the enthusiasm of the community for the study of 
Latin by its children and will strengthen public conviction as to 
the importance of Latin. However this may be, our. admittedly 
inadequate trial of Fabulae Tusculanae has produced gratifying 
reaction from the students. GracE BEEDE 


UNIVERSITY OF SoutTH DAKOTA 
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STEPHEN GASELEE, The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse: 
Oxford, Clarendon Press (1928). Pp. xiv + 250. $3.75. 

This latest of the Oxford Books of Verse is a worthy successor 
to the dozen other volumes in the series and an especially welcome 
companion to Mr. H. W. Garrod’s anthology of the Latin verse of 
the classical period.* Mr. Gaselee’s qualifications for editing such 
a volume had already been shown in his Anthology of Medieval 
Latin; * and the present collection gives even clearer proof of his 
fine discrimination, sound judgment, and wide acquaintance with 
the literature of the Middle Ages. 

The Introduction gives a concise bibliography for work in the 
field, with a very just estimate of each of the books mentioned. 
Then follows a sketch of mediaeval Latin poetry, which brings 
out not only the historical development but the contribution of 
different nations at different periods. In a paragraph on the secular 
Latin poems of the Middle Ages Mr. Gaselee reminds the reader 
that “those which remain to us have survived with difficulty, being 
under a cloud from the first... . and not only are the survivors a 
very small proportion of the mass that must once have existed, 
but even those we do possess are anonymous, . . . because their 
authors did not care to be permanently associated with poems of 
passion or other worldly compositions” (p. xi); and makes the 
interesting suggestion that one or two of the Carmina Burana may 
be the work of Peter Abaelard, whose Letters record the composi- 
tion of certain carmina amatoria. He states the principles by 
which he has been guided in the selection of poems, the purpose of 
the notes, and his reasons for adopting “‘a standard spelling of an 
unpretentious ... type” (pp. xii-xiv). 

The collection covers about twelve centuries, from the hymns of 
Hilary and Ambrose to an anonymous poem setting forth the 
“gloriost dogmatis mysterium’” of Thomas Aquinas (c. 1500). 
Mr.Gaselee says (pp. xii f.) : 


I have not tried to find the best poems, but the most characteristic, and 


1 The Oxford Book of Latin Verse, from the Earliest Fragments to the End 
of the V‘* Century A. D.: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1921). 
2 London, Macmillan (1925). 
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my nationality has made me include more English pieces than would have 
been chosen by an anthologist of another country. . . I have wished to 
hold the balance between religious and secular poetry, but I beg my 
readers to remember the uncommonly large field of the former: there are 
a thousand hymns from which to choose, for ten secular poems. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the first twenty-seven 
poems out of the one hundred and eleven in the collection are all 
religious, and that religious verse predominates throughout the 
book. The best known of the mediaeval hymns are here; and also 
some of Irish and Spanish provenance (20, 21, 26,92) which will 
be less familiar to most readers. The selection from Bernard of 
Cluny (54) includes about ninety lines of the De Contemptu 
Mundi, which give a much fairer idea of the tone of the whole 
poem than the picture of “Jerusalem the Golden” which appears in 
English hymnals. Number 47 is an exquisite version of Canticles 
v, 2-8; Number 56 expands the Biblical lament of David over 
Saul and Jonathan; and 58 is a mystery play of the Raising of 
Lazarus, which, with its Old French refrains, forms an interesting 
parallel to the St. Nicholas play printed in the Appendix to A. W. 
Pollard’s English Miracle Plays.* 

The volume also throws some light on the daily life of the 
monks who composed the hymns. Number 28 tells how Walahfrid 
Strabo, like the old Cilician gardener of the fourth Georgic, trans- 
formed a bit of barren ground into a spot of beauty; Number 25 
laments the departure of a much-loved choir-boy ; Number 32 is a 
letter of Godescale written from exile to a boy friend. But perhaps 
the most revealing is the “Nun’s Complaint” (61) : 


Plangit nonna fletibus 
inenarrabilibus, 
condolens gemitibus, 
dicens socialibus — : 
‘Heu misella! 
nihil est deterius 
tali vita, 
cum enim sum petulans 
et lasciva. 


8 Oxford, Clarendon Press (1904), 162-65. 
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Sono tintinnabulum, 
repeto psalterium, 
gratum linquo somnium 
cum dormire cuperem, 

heu misella! 
pernoctando vigilo 

cum non vellem: 
juvenem amplecterer 

quam libenter!’... 


We find contemporary history reflected in the story of the 
“Battle of Fontenoy” (30); a “Prayer for the Defence of Mo- 
dena” (36); a letter of congratulation to King Athelstan (41) ; 
an account of the “Martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury,” 
probably composed within twenty years of his death (67); anda 
“Call to the Crusade” (100). Scenes from classical mythology 
(“The Fall of Troy,” 65; and “Ganymede and Helen,” 76) re- 
ceive the same imaginative treatment as Biblical stories. Bishop 
Heriger’s jests with the man who claimed to have been to heaven 
are narrated in Number 45; and a poem of four stanzas gives the 
fable of ““The Lion's Share,” with the obvious moral (59). There 
is a charming song of the “Return of Spring” (63), and a “pleas- 
ant lay” which pictures the nightingale perched on a myrtle spray 
with the other birds gathered around her (40). With the lovely 
Tempus instat floridum (85), called by Professor C. H. Beeson 
“the most touching of the medieval lyrics,” * can be grouped “A 
Maiden’s Complaint in Spring-time” (44) and several lovers’ 
plaints (69, 81, 89,90). There is also a dialogue between a young 
man and a girl whom he is inviting to supper in his lodgings (42), 
on which Mr. Gaselee has the amusing footnote: “Finding it in 
the Troper of St. Martial at Limoges, without the last two stanzas, 
<Dreves> believed it, in the innocence of his heart, to be a hymn 
to the Blessed Virgin, drawing much of its imagery from the Song 
of Songs.” The “School-boys’ Song at ‘Breaking-up’ Time” (86) 
is very jolly, and a set of verses which deserves to rank with the 
famous lines of the “Archipoeta’’ (66) tells, in intentionally un- 


44 Primer of Medieval Latin: Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co. (1925), 
370. 
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grammatical Latin, of a drinking-bout in which (95, 5-8 and 
13-16) 
Abbas est sedere sursum 
et prioris juxta ipsum: 
ego miser stetit dorsum 
inter rascabilia. .. 


Abbas bibit ad prioris, 
prior vero totum horis: 
ego pauper stabat foris, 
nil habens delicia. 


Mr. Gaselee presents us with a scholarly text. The order of 
words in the first line of No. 62 is established as Diudcis lesu 
memoria; and the lines of Victimae paschali (46) which are 
omitted from the Roman breviary are restored to their proper 
place, as are also the verses about the “little ass’”’ at the close of 
Gloria, laus et honor (27). In the assignment of poems to indi- 
vidual authors he shows a wise conservatism — as the question 
marks before the names in many of the headings indicate. He says 
of Veni creator spiritus (31): “It has been ascribed to various 
authors, and may possibly be the work of Hrabanus Maurus”’ ; of 
Dulcis Iesu memoria (62) : “The usual attribution to St. Bernard 
becomes more and more doubtful on a closer examination, and the 
only consolation for the loss of him as author is that this lovely 
poem may possibly be of English origin, judging from the nation- 
ality of the best MSS. in which it is preserved”; and of Veni, 
sancte spiritus (74): “The ascriptions to King Robert II of 
France and Hermannus Contractus are certainly wrong; Pope 
Innocent III is a possibility, but the most probable author is Car- 
dinal Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury.” Jesu, corona 
virginum (5) is said to be “probably, but not certainly, by St. 
Ambrose.” This poem, however, has a delicacy and sweetness 
rather at variance with the sonorous dignity of the genuine hymns 
of Ambrose; and one may perhaps justly add this subjective 
evidence to the “tendency towards rhyme or assonance,” which 
Mr. Gaselee notes, and so decide against Ambrosian authorship. 

“The notes,” says Mr. Gaselee in the Introduction (p. xiii) 
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“endeavor to give the barest minimum of information about the 
authors, if known, or date and provenance of anonymous poems, 
which will enable them to be read with some idea of the time and 
place of their composition, and the minimum of comment which 
will allow a reader with an average knowledge of Latin to under- 
stand them, especially where difficulties are found by reason of 
departures from classical standards.”’ Where they err, it is on the 
side of brevity. There is no explanation of Greek words transliter- 
ated into Latin; and this is true not only of easily recognizable 
forms like cenodoxia (20, 33) and somata (40, 5), but also of 
confusing spellings like neuma (= axvetpa, 35, 7) and of hybrids 
like caeliarche (26, 11). The reader is left to guess for himself 
that tunsionibus (22, 10) means “blows” and leporare (86, 66) 
“to catch hares”’; that pigmentum (35, 34 and 62, 72) is “a cor- 
dial’; and that zirago (48, 11, rhyming with imago) is equiva- 
lent to virgo. There are a number of poems on which fuller 
notes would have been welcomed by most readers — particularly 
the “Parliament of Fowls’” (40), the “Paragon of Maidens” 
(49), and the “Hymn for the Visitation” (103), as well as the 
Altus Prosator (20), which Mr. Gaselee himself cites (p. xiii) as 
an example of difficult Latin. The note on No. 39, “Isosyllabic 
correspondences as in No. 38,” is hardly an adequate guide to the 
structure of the latter half of the poem. There seems to be no good 
reason for describing No. 98 as “‘spondaic”’ rather than trochaic; 
and Nos. 14, 16, and 29 show more than “faint traces of rhyme.” 
(Contrast No. 31, described by Mr. Gaselee in the same phrase, 
where the traces really are faint.) 

In general, the printing has been done so as to show metrical 
correspondences and acrostic arrangements ; but the parallelism of 
Cantemus cuncti (38) might be more clearly brought out by a 
division into stanzas, such as is found in No. 39.° The omission of 
the heading “Anonymous” in Nos. 85, 90, 98 is apparently an 
oversight, since this heading is used consistently elsewhere for 


5Cf. F. J. E. Raby, History of Christian-Latin Poetry: Oxford, Clarendon 
Press (1927), 216 f., where the stanza form is used and corresponding lines are 
printed in parallel columns. 
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single poems of unknown authorship. Titles which are duplicated 
in the collection (e.g. ‘Hymn for Compline,” 13 and 15; “The 
Lover in Winter,” 69 and 89) appear with the numbers 1, 2, etc., 
in parenthesis after the tithe —a system which is logical enough 
to one who understands it, but is likely to cause some perplexity 
when one first encounters it. The text is remarkably free from 
errors. It should be noted, however, that in 63, 27 the > after 
Terea; in 80, 24 the period at the end of the line; and in 111, 5 
the first letter of the line, have all been omitted; and that in 58, 
2 the c has slipped from position. In 49, 268 should not vicio, in 
conformity with Mr. Gaselee’s principle of standardization, be 
spelled vitio? In 45, 29 cuncti is a misprint for cunctis. In the 
notes on No. 86 the comments on vss. 20 and 24 are given in 
reverse order. 
CorNELIA C. COULTER 

Mount CoLLecE 


P. Mustarp, Aencae Silvii De Curialium Miseriis E pis- 
tola, with Introduction and Notes: Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press (1928). Pp. 102. $1.50. 

This essay by Aeneas Silvius finds a place in Professor Mus- 
tard’s series of Studies in the Renaissance Pastoral because it is 
the model which was closely followed by Alexander Barclay in his 
Egloges of the Miserycs of Courtiers. The pastoral setting was 
added by the Scotch poet; the Latin original is in form a letter 
(No. 166 in the Basel edition of 1571) addressed to Johannes de 
Eich, who, like his correspondent, was in a position to know the 
subject at first hand: nam tu annis compluribus inter aulicos canes 
latravisti (3). 

The Latin text, which is now made accessible in convenient 
form, is a useful and, at times, an indispensable aid to the under- 
standing of Barclay’s poems; but it is also in itself an interesting 
document written with the author’s customary frankness and 
vivacity, though we may suspect that rhetorical fervor sometimes 
led him to paint in too brilliant black a “profession” to which he 
clung, ne levitatis accuser, and which he admitted would never 
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lack recruits: erit enim semper stultorum numerus infinitus, qui 
vitam beatam apud reges solummodo iudicent inveniri (1). 

The work is, of course, lavishly adorned with quotations from 
the classics (notably Cicero, Horace, and Juvenal) and the Scrip- 
tures, but there are interesting references to contemporaries and 
plenty of original epigrams: e.g. nec qui honoris est avidus 
usquam magis quam in curtis angitur (9); tanto magis servire 
teneris, quanto maiora sunt dona (12) ; non enim servitia in curiis 
principum, sed personae ponderantur (12); aut comitandus rex 
est aut amittendus (37). 

The very readable Introduction contains a sketch of the author’s 
life, an outline of the essay with some account of Barclay’s use of 
the material, and lists of late or mediaeval words and construc- 
tions. The Notes, which, as in the other volumes of this series, 
consist largely of parallel passages from the classics and the Vul- 
gate, contain also the necessary lexicographical and _ historical 
comment. 

In Appendices are given generous extracts from Barclay’s 
Egloges and Aeneas Silvius’ own sketch of his career from 1431 
to 1456 (Ep. 188), together with four other letters and two 
poems, good examples of the author’s method of drawing on 
Latin writers in his prose and verse, but inserted here apparently 
for no other reason than that they amused the editor and will 
probably amuse his readers — which is quite reason enough. 
Surra COLLEGE FLORENCE A. GRAGG 
R. B. APPLETON, Euripides the Idealist: New York, E. P. Dutton 

and Company (1927). Pp. xx+206. $2.50. 

Mr. Appleton is the author of a work on Greek philosophy and 
of several textbooks based on the Direct Method of teaching 
Latin.’ In the summer of 1924 I had the pleasure of meeting him 


1Cf. Elements of Greek Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle: London, 
Methuen (1922); Some Practical Suggestions on the Direct Method of Teach- 
ing Latin: Cambridge, Heffer and Sons (1913); Fabulae Virginibus Puerisque 
aut Narrandae aut Recitandae: London, G. Bell and Sons (1914); Initium, a 
First Latin Course on the Direct Method: Cambridge University Press (1916) ; 
and Puer Romanus and Ludi Persici: Oxford University Press (1913 and 
1921). 
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and of visiting his classroom in the Perse School at Cambridge. 


In the Preface to the present work (vii f.) the author states 
that he has “tried to find more in him (sc. Euripides) than he 
actually says .. . both Aeschylus and Sophocles wrote from 
within the orthodox conventional circles of religious tradition. 
Euripides broke through that circle, and consequently Verrall 
supposed that his motive in writing was to break through it. 
But the matter is far more complex than this. Euripides does 
break through the circle of conventional religion, but he does so, 
as it were, in his stride. Life itself could no longer be contained 
within that circle at the time when Euripides wrote, and conse- 
quently he wrote as no Greek tragedian before him had written.” 
This quotation gives a fair and adequate idea of the writer's 
point of view. 

The Introduction (xi-xx), after several preliminary para- 
graphs, is mainly devoted to the difficult question of how Euripi- 
des’ own opinions can be deduced from the pronouncements of 
his characters. In general Mr. Appleton accepts Decharme’s * 
criteria that the dramatist’s personal view (a) will recur in sev- 
eral plays, belonging to different periods of his career, and be 
developed with evident satisfaction, and (b) will be heard from 
the lips of ‘a dramatis persona with whose attitude he has suc- 
ceeded in making us sympathize” (xvi). Further on (167), 
however, he admits that we are meant to sympathize with 
Euripides’ Ion and yet can not believe that his views (Jon, vss. 
437-51) belong to the poet himself. 

Chapter 1 (3-36) deals with “Ancient Criticisms of Euripi- 
des,” first those of Aristotle (4-16) and then those of Aristo- 
phanes (16-36). The author considers that, had Aristotle 
written a general critique upon Euripides, “his verdict would by 
no means have been what we might have expected from the frag- 
mentary and accidental allusions in the Poetics. It is the business 
of this monograph to try to make this clear” (p. 10, italics mine). 
Mr. Appleton considers it “one of the strangest facts in literary 


2 Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas, translated by James Loeb: New 
York, Macmillan (1906), 20. 
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history” (31) that later ages have given credence to Aristo- 
phanes’ attack upon Euripides, while little or none has been given 
to the same comedian’s attack upon Socrates. Here the use of 
the collective noun “attack” in both instances obscures the fact, 
which made a large difference, that Aristophanes delivered many 
attacks upon the tragedian but only one attack (in the Clouds) 
upon the philosopher. 

The next seven chapters deal with “His Defense of Women” 
(a1, 37-55), “The Fineness of the Commonplace” (111, 56-72), 
“Internal and External Standards of Morality” (1v, 73-88), 
“The Politics of Euripides” (v, 89-108), “His Humanity and 
His Humanism” (v1, 109-34), “Euripides the Philosopher” (vm, 
135-64), and “The Religion of Euripides” (vim, 165-206). These 
titles clearly indicate the topics treated. Though some of them 
are familiar themes, Mr. Appleton always makes them interest- 
ing and frequently contributes illuminating comment or un- 
hackneyed interpretations. 

Perhaps the most suggestive chapters are v1 (second half) and 
vi. “By the humanity of Euripides, I mean his sympathy with 
the ordinary feelings of mankind; by his humanism, I mean 
something, not qualitatively different, but more philosophically 
envisaged as part of a system in which a pre-eminent significance 
is alloted to such humanity” (109). Humanism is more clearly 
defined by the statement on pp. 126 f.: “Man is the protagonist 
of the drama played on this world’s stage, and if the gods figure 
at all, it is not by direct participation, but only indirectly, by 
working through men.” I commend these sentences to such as 
may be proud of teaching “the humanities” without ever having 
stopped to consider just what this term implies. 

“Euripides was a religious man, whether he believed in the 
gods or not” (p. 165). He found much in the traditional re- 
ligion to scorm — priests, oracles, the immorality of mythology. 
He “believed in the divinity of man” (184). “Such is the doctrine 
of the play (sc. the Mad Heracles) — much about the gods we 
cannot know; but this much we do know, that man can behave 
in a godlike manner; friend can love friend better even than him- 
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self, so let us cling to friendship, for it is that which, more than 
anything else, keeps alive ‘the visitations of the divine in man’ ” 
(191 f.). 

It would be tempting to develop these matters further or to 
touch upon Mr. Appleton’s interpretation of individual plays, 
but considerations of space forbid. We must thank the author 
for a volume which must rest upon the shelves of every serious 
student of Greek tragedy. I have noted a few infelicities: on p. 
36, n. read “Dionysus” for “Dicaeopolis,” and on p. 186 “paro- 
dus” for “parabasis.”” The chorus of Aristophanes’ Frogs were 
not “dressed as frogs” (28, n.), Euripides’ irrelevant stasima 
(7) need to be defended in the light of the qualitative difference 
between his choral songs (actually present in the text) and the 
embolima of Agathon and his successors, comic as well as tragic, 
which were not in the text but were to be supplied by the stage 
manager, and the fact that the Alcestis was listed as Euripides’ 
seventeenth play does not mean that he wrote only sixteen plays 
previously (xvi, n.).° 

Roy C. FLICKINGER 
University of Iowa 


8 Cf. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its Drama? : University of Chicago 
Press (1926), 90, 144-48, and 333 f. 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist 
the imexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in 
touch with matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a 
receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions on 
teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with 
projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and materials are requested. All 
correspondence should be addressed to the editor of this department. ] 
Magazines as a Source of Reference 


Junior High School Latin 

At the conclusion of the conference on Junior High School 
Latin at the annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South in Nashville, Tenn., a year ago, President 
Charles E. Little was authorized to appoint a committee to con- 
tinue the study of Junior High School Latin. The members of 
the committee are as follows: Miss Elizabeth Jean Brown, Tap- 
pan Junior High School, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Mary Virginia 
Clarke, Westport Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. 
FE. L. Parsons, Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Mrs. J. E. Olivenbaum, West High School, Cleveland, O.; and 
Miss Marie B. Denneen, chairman, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. Car. A brief report of the work of the 
committee was made at the recent annual meeting in Chicago 
under the topic Junior High School Methods. The complete 
report will appear in this department — probably as a Junior 
High School number in October. One phase of the work, since it 
is a unit in itself, is given at this time. Mrs. J. E. Olivenbaum, as 
her part of the report, has written a brief description of the Cleve- 
land Method of introducing a new element of syntax and new 
words, which is linked up with an illustrative lesson on place rela- 
tions. 

THe METHOD OF PRESENTING AND DRILLING ON SYNTAX IN THE 
CLEVELAND Pusiic SCHOOLS 

During the last ten years under the guidance of Dr. E. B. de Sauzé, 

Director of Foreign Languages of the Cleveland Public Schools, there 
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has been developed a technique for teaching foreign languages in the 
Junior High School which is known as the Cleveland Plan. The pro- 
cedure to be followed has been formulated into lessons and published in 
a Manual for Teachers which correlates with the textbook used in the 
Junior High Schools. 

The lessons in the Manual are used merely to introduce the lessons in 
the textbook and suggest the technique to be employed in presenting- to 
the pupils teaching materials given in the textbook. That is to say, the 
lessons in the Manual are followed by the stories and exercises in the 
text itself. 

A typical introductory lesson is given which was taken largely from 


| the Manual and which illustrates the procedure in teaching place rela- 
tions. 


The vocabulary in this lesson is not found in the textbook used, but 
consists of the names of familiar objects in the classroom. The nouns 
have already been learned in previous introductory lessons, so that the 
minds of the pupils are free to observe the new mode of expression. 

In introducing the topic the teacher gives orally a sentence in Latin 
that contains the place element and dramatizes it as she talks. Thus a 
direct association is formed in the pupil’s mind between the spoken 
Latin sentence and its meaning. The statement of the teacher is followed 
by oral questions and answers in Latin which require repetition of the 
new phrase by different pupils. After the expression has been used by 
several pupils and their answers have been written on the board by the 
teacher, a careful examination of them is made by the class. The new 
element in these sentences is studied, and by comparison and discussion 
the members of the class arrive at definite conclusions. In this manner 
the pupils discover for themselves the form and function of the new 
element and formulate their own rule of syntax. | 

In having each new element presented in this sequence the pupil fol- 
lows the natural order in learning a language. Proper consideration is 
thus given to the natural tendency of man to receive words more readily 
through the ear than through the eye. The auditory image is then sup- 
plemented by the visual. The element is first heard and then is seen in 
written form, and thus a deeper impression is made upon the memory. 

After the new element of syntax has been introduced and an under- 
standing of its use has been gained, the next step is practice. Opportuni- 
ties for repetition and assimilation must be given. For much of this 
practice the textbook is used, and the pupil reads connected narrative in 
Latin into which have been woven many illustrations of the new element. 
The Latin narrative is read without the perfunctory English translation. 
Skillful questions are asked in Latin to test the pupil’s comprehension of 
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the thought of the passage and to give additional practice in the use of 
the new element. 

Completion exercises contained in the text and supplementary exer- 
cises thrown upon the board by a daylight lantern offer stimulating 
opportunities for further drill. The use of the lantern especially wins 
the interest of the class and is of great value; for after the sentences 
have been completed upon the blackboard and the lantern is turned off 
there remain in bold relief on the board only the phrases and words on 
which special drill is desired. These and similar drill devices permit the 
teacher to dwell upon the new point, until she is convinced that the 
majority of the class have acquired some degree of fluency in its use. 
“Difficulties still unconquered should not meet new difficulties on the 
way” is the admonition of the Cleveland Director. Hence it is the 
practice in the Cleveland schools to advance only one step at a time. 


Lesson on Place Relations 
Note. — This material has been taken largely from the Manual for Teachers 
in the Cleveland Public Schools. 
Aim: To teach the Ablative of Place Where (ubi) and Place Whence 
(unde) ; also the Accusative of Place Whither (quo). 


STEP I 
Using the names of girls in the class, the teacher says: 


Rosa est in sella. Ubi est Rosa? 
Cornélia est in sella. Ubi est Cornélia? 


The teacher writes the answers on the board marking the final -a. The 
teacher then asks Annabella to stand and says: Estne Annabella in sella? 
Ubi est Annabella? Annabella non est in sella. 

The teacher now points to the picture “Villa Corneliana”! and asks: 
Ubi est illa puella? Ubi est agricola? Ubi est Lesbia? Ubi est Galba? 
Ubi est Diana? (pointing to the woods.) 

The teacher writes —or has a pupil write —all the answers on the 
board in Latin and has them read aloud. The teacher asks such questions 
and gives such directions as: “What words in these sentences answer 
the question ubi?” “Underline them.” “Do the nouns in these expres- 
sions refer to one object or to more than one?” “What is the preposition 
used?” “What ending has this case?” “Compare this expression with 
the English usage.” 

The teacher next writes the case ending with a long mark in a con- 
spicuous place upon the board. The teacher then summarizes the discus- 
sion with the statement that the case that tells place where or answers 


1The picture “Villa Corneliana” may be secured from The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 35 West 32d Street, New York City, for $3.50. 
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the Latin question ubi is called the ablative case and that the ablative 
singular for the words used in this lesson ends in -d. 


STEP II 
The teacher asks Rose to go out of the room and says: 


Rosa ex pergula ambulat. Unde Rosa ambulat? 


The teacher gives or elicits from the pupils the correct Latin answer 
and writes it on the board. She then follows the same procedure with 
Cornelia and Clara, asking: 


Unde puellae ambulant? 


The teacher takes a picture out of a table drawer —the action of 
“taking out” should be emphasized by repetition — and says: Magistra 
pictiram ex ménsé capit. Unde magistra pictiiram capit? 

The teacher writes the answer on the board. In like manner the 
teacher takes a piece of chalk out of a box and says: 


Magistra crétam (“chalk”) ex cistad (“chalk-box”’) capit. 


Similarly the teacher has a girl carry a map out of the room, and says: 
Puella tabulam (“map”) ex perguld (“room”) portat. Unde puella tabu- 
lam portat? 

The teacher has the pupils read the answers upon the board and asks: 
“What words answer the question ‘unde’?” ‘What is the preposition 
used?” “What case is used?” “What does the phrase mean in English?” 

As the pupils answer these questions the teacher underlines each 
prepositional phrase and writes unde above it. The teacher then turns to 
“Villa Corneliana” or to any picture which suggests motion and asks 
questions similar to the following: Ubi Cornélia est? Ubi filiae sunt? 
Unde Galba ambulat? 

The pupils give orally and then write on the board the Latin for the 
following sentences: Lesbia is in the villa. Julia and Silvia are not com- 
ing out of the villa. The girls are in the villa. The farmer is coming 
out of the woods. Do sailors come out of the woods or out of the water? 

The teacher continues drill of this kind until satisfied that the majority 
of the class have mastered these phrases. 


STEP III 
The teacher uses chalk-box and chalk in illustrating the following 
ideas: Magistra crétam ex cista capit. Magistra crétam ab cistd portat. 
The teacher repeats the phrases, ex cisté and ab cisté with appropriate 
actions and tests the pupils’ understanding by their answers to such 
questions as: 
Unde magistra crétam capit? (ex-action) 
Unde magistra crétam portat?  (ab-action) 
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The teacher has a girl walk away from the table and says: Rosa ab 
ménsd ambulat. Unde Rosa ambulat? (A pupil writes the answer on the 
board.) 

The teacher has Rose walk away from the window and says: Rosa ab 
fenestra ambulat. Unde Rosa ambulat? (A pupil writes the answer on 
the board.) The pupils read the answers to the ab-questions which are 
on the board and the teacher asks as before: “What phrases answer the 
unde questions?” “What preposition is used?” “What case is used?” 
“What is the meaning in English?” 

The pupils are led to formulate grammatical statements which describe 
these ab- and ex-phrases. 

The teacher dictates the following English sentences to the class; and 
the pupils write the Latin equivalents: 

1. The sailor comes out of the water but not away from the water. 
2. The farmer comes away from the water but not out of the water. 
3. Diana comes out of the woods. 


STEP IV 

The teacher places two chairs before the class and has two girls sit in 
them a moment and then walk away. The teacher then says, pronounc- 
ing each phrase distinctly: Puellae ab sellis ambulant. Rosa ab sella 
ambulat. Cornélia ab sella ambulat. Unde puellae ambulant? 

The pupils give the answer orally, the teacher writes the answer on the 
board, and then asks: “What phrase answers the question unde?” “Does 
the noun represent one object or more than one?” “What case is used 
with ab?” “What is the Latin ending of this case in the plural form?” 

The teacher writes -is upon the board beneath the ablative singular 
ending previously written. The teacher then turns to some of the other 
sentences on the board and has them re-read, changing the ablative 
singular to the ablative plural and asking the pupils to explain in each 
case. The teacher continues this drill until these forms and uses are 


mastered. 
STEP V 


The teacher walks to the table and says, speaking “ad” distinctly to 
avoid confusion with “ab”: 
Magistra ad ménsam ambulat. Qud magistra ambulat? 
The teacher walks to the window saying: 
Magistra ad fenestram ambulat. 


The teacher walks to door, map, picture, chair, et cetera and asks the 
pupils to give orally appropriate answers to the question: 


Qud magistra ambulat? 


A pupil does the same and other pupils write appropriate answers on 
the board. 
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The teacher develops the plural forms in the same way. The teacher 
then reads the gud-questions which are upon the board and asks: ‘What 
phrases answer the question qué?” “What case is used?” “What is the 
meaning of the phrase?” As the pupils answer, the teacher underlines 
each phrase and writes unde above it. 

Using “Villa Corneliana” or any suitable picture, the teacher dictates 
English sentences similar to the following, and the pupils turn them into 
Latin orally. As a pupil gives a Latin sentence, he points in the picture 
to the person spoken of and indicates the action described. Another pupil 
writes the Latin sentence upon the board: The farmer hastens away 
from the villa to the woods. The little daughter comes away from the 
statue to Lesbia. The servant comes out of the door to the girls. Galba 
is in the street, but he is hastening to the villa. Farmers work on land. 
Sailors work on the water. 

STEP VI 

The teacher using “Villa Corneliana” or any other suitable picture, 

pronouncing the place-phrases distinctly and indicating the action, says: 


Galba in villam ambulat. Qué Galba ambulat? 
Nautae in aquam ambulant. Qué nautae ambulant? 
Didna in silvads venit. Qud Didna venit? 

Agricola in vids venit. Qué agricola venit? 


Pupils write the answers on the board. Afterwards the pupils read the 
sentences on the board, and the teacher asks about each phrase: “What 
case is used?” “What is the meaning of the phrase?” “What preposition 
is used?” “What is the meaning of the preposition?” The teacher and 
pupils summarize their new information. 

For a review, a pupil moves about the room dramatizing the place 
relations. Each action is described in Latin by another pupil, in answer 
to the question: Quid agit? 

As a test of their mastery of the principles and forms presented in this 
lesson the pupils may be asked to turn the following sentences into 
Latin at sight: Galba is in the streets. Galba is hastening out of the 
streets. Galba comes to the door and walks into the villa. Lesbia and 
her little daughters are in the villa. The little girls walk away from 
Lesbia and come to the roses. Lesbia also comes to the roses. 

As a further or a substitute test the pupils may be asked to complete 
a series of phrases like the following and to give the English meaning of 
each phrase: 
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Suggestions for Teaching Prose Composition 

Miss Irma Grace Bangs, of Escanaba High School, Escanaba, 
Michigan, prepared the following summary of hints for improv- 
ing the teaching of prose composition : 


1. As far as possible prose should be done in class. 

2. Pupils should not be given too much credit for work done outside. 

3. If work is to be done outside, the pupil should be graded on what 
he can do in class without his paper. 

4. Sentences should be simple, short, repetitious, and give drill on 
important points only. 

5. Sentences should illustrate grammatical principles previously 
taught. 

6. If the work is carefully planned, one or two sentences done in 
class each day will give as good results as a whole day spent on prose 
each week. 

7. Verbs are difficult. If material is to be assigned for outside prep- 
aration it is well to underline the verbs with the class and discuss mood 
and tense. 

8. Everyday materials such as jokes, jingles, current events, labels 
for cartoons, etc., add interest. 

9. Original composition is splendid for the few who can do it reason- 
ably well. 

10. In his original work guide the pupil so that he will not attempt 
too difficult material. Suggest the possibilities of stories from simple 
pictures. 

11. Oral work in the form of simple questions and answers, change 
of number, person, or tense is a good variation. 

12. Oral concert work on the correct sentence is an aid in fixing cor- 
rect forms and usage. 

13. There is little value*in detailed correction of prose papers by the 
teacher. Papers can be checked in class in a variety of ways. 


A B C Scrapbook ; 

The following is taken from an A B C scrapbook prepared 
under the direction of Miss Margaret E. Phelan, of the Proviso 
Township High School at Maywood, Illinois. Let your pupils 
supplement these hints by supplying words and phrases for the 
missing letters. 
A is for aqua, aquae, “water.” 

Do you enjoy “aquatic” sports? 

B is for barba, barbae, “beard.” 
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Did you know that the “barber’s” name came from Latin? 

C is for campus, campi, “plain.” 
(Airplane view showing part of the “campus.”) “Campus” is the 
Latin word for “field” or “plain.” This term is a misnomer at the 
University of Wisconsin; for most of the buildings are on the slope 
of a hill. 

F is for fames, famis, “hunger.” 
Hurry, Mother! I’m “famished.” 

G is for gladiolus, gladioli, “a little sword.” 
This beautiful flower gets its queer name from the appearance of 
its leaf. Since it has been taken into English in its Latin form, its 
plural is “gladioli.” 

I is for ignis, ignis, “fire.” 
Gasoline must not be placed near an open flame. It will “ignite.” 

K is for Kalendae, Kalendarum, the first day of the month. 
Perhaps you will remember to spell “calendar” correctly if you know 
its derivation. 

M is for memorandum, memorandi, “something which must be remem- 

bered.” 

“Memorandum” is a word which has been adopted by the English 
language in its Latin form. Its plural is “memoranda.” 

R is for rostrum, rostri, “the beak of a ship.” 
If you will look up the history of the word, “rostrum,” which we 
use to mean a “platform,” you will find an interesting story. 

Z is for zona, zonae, “girdle.” 
Our geographies mark off the “zones” by girdles around the earth. 


A Correction 


The price of Clara Laughlin’s book, So You're Going to Italy, 
was erroneously given as $2.00 in the April number of the CLas- 
SICAL JOURNAL. The publishers state that the price is $3.00. 


An Announcement and a Request 
The October issue will contain the rest of the report of the 


Committee on Junior High School Latin. Suggestions for the 
department for the coming year will be welcomed by the editor. 


Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory 
covered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States 
east of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Car., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and 
Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, for the territory 
of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Walter A. Edwards, Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be 
made as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print pro- 
grams of meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as 
live news in advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. 
In this connection it should be remembered that the November issue, for ex- 
ri appears on October fifteenth and that the forms close on September 

th. 


Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Ettie L. Smith, who has been a teacher for forty-six years and 
who since 1895 has taught Latin in the Jefferson High School and after- 
wards in the building which succeeded it as the Carl Schurz High 
School, retired from her duties at the end of the first semester. She 
expects to reside with a sister in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Crawfordsville, Indiana 

The Latin Department of the Crawfordsville High School has three 
Latin Clubs. The “Plus Ultra” is for Vergil students, the “Cui Bono” 
for the Ciceronians, and the “Classical Club” for the pupils of the entire 
department. These organizations accomplish a great deal in fostering a 
love of the classics. The department also publishes the Palladium, an 
annual magazine devoted to the interests of Latin. It is one of the oldest 
high school Latin magazines in the United States and will soon celebrate 
its seventh birthday. The head of the department is Miss Julia LeClere 
Knox. 


Hastings, Nebraska 

At the annual meeting of the Nebraska Association of Church Colleges, 
held at Hastings, March 22 and 23, the following was the program of 
the Classical Languages section: “A Two-Year Course in Greek,” by 
Dr. D. G. Burrage, of Doane College; “Beginning Latin in College,” by 
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Professor W. T. McDonald, of Grand Island College; “The College 
Course in Vergil,” by Professor J. J. Boggs, of Hastings College ; “Medi- 
aeval Latin,” by Dean F. A. Alabaster, of Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. The topics were discussed informally by other members of the sec- 
tion. Dean Alabaster was elected chairman of the section for next year, 
and Professor McDonald secretary. 


Herculaneum 

The following report was written on February 17 by Professor F. W. 
Shipley, of Washington University, who has been spending the year as 
Annual Professor at the American Academy in Rome: 

On February 16th, Professor Amedeo Maiuri, who has charge of the 
new excavations at Herculaneum which are now being prosecuted sys- 
tematically by the government of Italy, spoke before the Press Club 
(Circolo della Stampa) of Rome on the progress of the work since its 
inception a year and a half ago, These new excavations are being car- 
ried on to the south of the older excavations and are being prosecuted 
with great care, in marked contrast with the slap-dash methods of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The greatest pains are now taken 
to preserve on the spot every bit of evidence yielded by the excavations. 
Most of the buildings are being re-roofed as soon as they are cleared, 
for the protection of their decorations and contents. The carbonized 
beams furnish, even better than at Pompeii, the data for the reconstruc- 
tion of the roof and balconies, and it has even been possible to cover the 
roofs with the original tiles. 

As yet no sensational finds have been made; no new libraries have 
come to light, nor groups of statues such as those which adorn the 
Naples museum from the older excavations. In fact, the first piece of 
bronze sculpture, a portrait bust of the end of the Republic, was found 
only on February 15th, the day before Professor Maiuri’s report. But 
the finds made thus far have yielded several features which are unique 
and which, thanks to the care taken in protecting the carbonized wood, 
have been carefully preserved. It has thus been possible to preserve in 
its entirety a wooden stairway by placing plate glass above and below 
the carbonized treads, and visitors may now ascend to the second story 
on the old treads thus protected. A more unusual find, and quite as 
interesting for the ingenuity with which its charred wood has been 
protected, is a large torculum, or press, with wooden framework, operated 
by a large wooden screw. This has been preserved in its entirety by 
encasing with glass the carbonized wood of the beams and screw. A 
female portrait head, cared in wood, is the first example of wood 
carving found outside of Egypt in a state of preservation which makes 
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it possible to recognize the features. The preservation of these objects 
in wood is destined to be a very important feature of the new excava- 
tions, and will throw new light upon many details of ancient life. The 
wood of the trees of a garden, surrounded by a peristyle, is so well pre- 
served that the type of trees can be identified and it will be possible to 
replant the garden with the same kinds of trees in the exact places in 
which the originals stood. 

A year and a half’s work on a site like Herculaneum, buried by a stream 
of liquid mud sixty feet deep which subsequently hardened into rock, is 
naturally only a beginning. More sensational finds will no doubt be made 
as the work proceeds. But meantime more careful methods are preserv- 
ing to us many details of great interest, which in previous excavations 
would have been completely lost. 


Classical League of the Lehigh Valley 

The Classical League of the Lehigh Valley held its semi-annual meet- 
ing at Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa., on March 16, 1929. Dr. 
Horace W. Wright, head of the Latin Department of Lehigh University, 
who recently returned from Rome, spoke on “Etruscan Rome.” Dr. 
Robert C. Horn of Muhlenberg College in a paper entitled “Greek Phi- 
losophers and Hebrew Prophets” recalled some of the odd actions of the 
Greek philosophers, and with these he compared the peculiar behavior 
of some of the Hebrew prophets on special occasions. 


New York City 

The General Education Board has announced the appointment of 
Professor Edward Capps, of Princeton University, as Director of 
Studies for a proposed series of investigations in the field of the Human- 
ities. 
Rhode Island 

A meeting of the Rhode Island Branch of the New England Classical 
Association was held at Brown University on Saturday, March 16, in 
connection with the annual meeting of the Brown University Teachers’ 
Association. Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., of the Department of Greek 
and Latin Classics in the University, delivered the address. Under the 
title of “Two Roman Poets” he discussed the poetical works of Caesar 
and Cicero. 


Classical Association of the Middle West and South, Southern Section 

The seventh annual meeting of the Southern Section of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South was held at Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Miss., February 28 and March 1-2. In addition to the features 
mentioned in the March number of the CLasstcaL JouRNAL (p. 478), the 
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following program was carried through: “The Problem of the College 
as to the Unprepared Student,” by W. T. Lowrey, of Mississippi State 
Teachers College; “Euripides,” by A. W. Milden, of the University of 
Mississippi; “(1) A Proposed Emendation of Caesar, B.G. 1, 19, 5; 
(2) a Proposed Emendation of Sophocles, O.T. 18,” by Ernest Riedel, of 
Tulane University ; “Authorship of the Aetna,” by R. B. Steele, of Van- 
derbilt University; “Mithraism versus Christianity in the Roman Em- 
pire,” by W. G. Phelps, of Centenary College; “A Humanist’s Philosophy 
of Education,” by P. J. Benrimo, of Marion Institute; “Our Latin Vo- 
cabulary, An Exploratory Study of Five Beginning Latin Books,” by 
Nellie A. Smith, of West Tennessee Teachers College; “The Source of 
Cato’s Carthago Delenda Est,” by C. E. Little, of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers; “Shakespeare’s Debt to Mediaeval Latin Legend,” by 
Elizabeth A. Saunders, of Newport News (Va.) High School; “A 
Homo Litteratus of the Fourth Century a.p.,” by A. L. Bondurant, of 
the University of Mississippi; “Some Revised Derivations of Latin 
Words,” by E. L. Johnson, of Vanderbilt University; “The Puteal of 
Libo and the Praetor’s Tribunal,” by Harriet D. Johnson, of Judson Col- 
lege; “To What Extent Does Ovid’s Ars Amatoria Reflect Tibullus and 
Propertius?” by Myra Rogers, of Sophie Newcomb College; and 
“Teaching the Aeneid by the Project Method,” by Mrs. L. E. Olson, of 
Gainesville (Fla.) High School. 

The Convention voted its approval of the plan of the Virginia Associ- 
ation to place on the walls of the church at Jamestown a bronze tablet 
to the memory of George Sandys, who translated the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid while Treasurer of the Virginia Colony in 1622 and thus made 
America’s first contribution to classical studies. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, W. D. Hooper, of the 
University of Georgia; Vice-President, Miss Clara Stokes, of the Jack- 
son (Miss.) High School; Secretary-Treasurer, George Currie, of 
Birmingham-Southern College. 


Staunton, Virginia 

The Latin Club of the Mary Baldwin Seminary held a Roman banquet 
March 8, 1929. An unusual feature of the program was a paper entitled 
“Vergil the Prophet,” showing what traces of Latin influence upon our 
civilization the poet would find if in a dream he should visit twentieth- 
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